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The world will continue to depend 
on OIL Modern industry is calling for more and more energy. The world’s demand for 
for its development - has doubled in the last ten years. posaapl energy needs in the manure are 
likely to expand at such a rate that all available sources of power will be 
required; coal, oil, hydro-electricity and nuclear power. Even so the demand 
for oil is expected to double once again in the next fifteen years. 
And after that? The size of the contribution of nuclear power twenty years 
hence will still be small in proportion to total energy needs; even if present 
estimates of it for 1975 are doubled or trebled, the world will still be largely 
THE SHELL PETROLEUM dependent upon oil. 
COMPANY LIMITED The Petroleum Industry can meet this challenge by finding more oilfields, 
ST. HELEN'S COURT developing existing fields, building more pipelines, tankers and refineries, 
LONDON, E.C.3. and widening distribution. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


IN Cyprus a group of twenty-five EOKA 
terrorists were captured in what was described as 
one of the most successful round-ups of the 
»mergency. But their capture did not diminish 
terrorist activity; ambushes and assaults con- 
tinued, The Colonial Secretary referred to Cyprus 
as a Turkish offshore island; the Prime Minister 
claimed it was an international, not a colonial 
problem; Archbishop Makarios offered to accept 
a seven-year period of self-government for the 
island, provided it was not on the basis of Mr. 
Macmillan’s partnership plan; and the Greek 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Averoff, said that his 
country’s relations with Turkey could hardly 
become worse ‘because worse could only be war.’ 
Tunisia broke off diplomatic relations with the 
United Arab Republic. 


* 


ALL THREE PARTIES to the offshore islands dispute 
— the Chinese Communists, the Formosa 
Nationalists, and the Americans—tried to take 
credit for the continuance of the Quemoy cease- 
fire, General Chiang claimed ‘we won’; the Com- 
munists explained that their inaction did them no 
harm, and only hurt the Americans; and Mr. 
Dulles proudly noted that Pekin had referred to 
America as a ‘great nation.’ 


* 
IN FRANCE General de Gaulle surprised and pleased 
many of his opponents (M. Mendés-France among 
them) by taking decisive action to prevent the 
rigging of the Algerian elections by an army- 
colon alliance. He ordered the army to get out of 


all political activity, insisting that electoral lists 


‘representative of all tendencies’ should be 
allowed. To the dismay. of the All-Algeria Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, General Massu and other 
officers obeyed. 


* 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY CONFERENCE came to an 
end at Blackpool with standing ovations for the 
Foreign Secretary, the Chairman, and the Prime 
Minister. Lord Hailsham proved that last year’s 
Brighton performance was no flash in the pan; 
in Blackpool, too, he bathed, rang the bell, and 
won an ecstatic reception. With remarkable skill 
Mr. R. A. Butler soothed savage Tory breasts on 
crime and punishment, and Mr. J. E. S. Simon 
quietened the impending wrath over post-war 
credits. 


* 


CONSERVATIVE MINISTERS had reason for pride: 
Sterling’s new strength was reflected in a record 
| balance of payments, the total surplus being the 
highest ever recorded; and the gold reserves were 
| still rising, But labour trouble at London Airport 
| and elsewhere took some of the gloss off whai 
| might otherwise have been Prosperity Week. 
BOAC services from the airport came to a stanc- 
still over an unofficial strike on what to outward 
appearances was a quibble—but a quibble whosc 
outcome demonstrated the existence of deplorabic 
labour relations in the corporation. 


* 





THE GOVERNMENT published its new pensions 
plan, with a maximum scale of £6 a week for 
married couples: the weekly contributions will 
start (if the plan is enacted) at 25s. 6d. a week, 
of which the employee will pay 15s. 5d. The 
Restrictive Trade Practices Court completed its 
first hearing. An American rocket rose farther 
Into space than any yet launched; a slight error 
in the speed with which it was launched, however, 
deprived it of its chance to become the_first 
moon satellite. Pope Pius XiI-was buried in the 








crypt of St. Peter’s. 
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PARTY PATTERNS 


HATEVER else they are meant to do, the 
Weer object of party conferences is to 
put heart into the rank and file, and this year’s 
conferences, in that respect at least, succeeded 
admirably. Labour delegates left Scarborough, if 
not confident, at least very much less depressed 
than when they arrived; at Blackpool Tory dele- 
gates were in a constant state of euphoria. On any 
view the Tories had much cause for elation: the 
recovery in their fortunes over the last few months 
has been astonishing. But how far justified is their 
confidence in their electoral future? How well 
founded is the belief that they will achieve what 
the Prime Minister calls the hat-trick, and win the 
next general election? ‘We are relevant, they are 
not, Mr. Macmillan told the conference. ‘We are 
realistic, they are not.’ The Government does not 
have to be either of these things, provided that it 
is more so than its opponents. What have they 
got to beat? 

The Liberals may slightly. increase their. repre- 


sentation in the next Parliament; but there will be - 


no more Rochdales or Torringtons. They are, 
electorally, no longer a danger to the Govern- 
ment. The Labour Party is in difficulties not only 
because it is stuck with an old-fashioned and 
irrelevant political doctrine, but because there is 
at present practically no radical feeling in the 
country. Not that there is any absence of hardship 
or want, or of a great many things that need to 
be done. But none of this has made any impact 
on public opinion and those who are worst off 
are largely inarticulate. In carrying out its own 
plans and those of the war-time coalition, the 
Attlee government succeeded all too well. It elim- 
inated great areas of poverty and misery and in 
the process eliminated much of its political sup- 
port and most of the political raison d’étre of the 
Labour Party. Labour’s setback in 1950 and de- 
feat in 1951 can, from this point of view, be 
regarded as a measure of its success as a govern- 
ment. In American politics nothing succeeds like 
success: Roosevelt and Truman won five elec- 
tions running for the Democrats. In this country, 
success only helps the Conservatives. 

Saddled with Socialism, with no radical feeling 
left to sustain them, buffeted and battered by 
prosperity, and enmeshed in a ramshackle party 
structure, it is surprising that the Labour Party 
has remained a serious electoral threat. Indeed 
but for one event it is unlikely that it would ever 
have come to power again—at.least in its present 
form. It would have withered away. The one 
event was Suez. Suez gave Labour artificial 
respiration. Here, to the faithful, was conclusive 
evidence that the Tories were as wicked and as 
incompetent as ever; it was vital for the good of 
the.country and for the world to get them out and 
to replace them with a decent law-abiding Labour 


government. But the respiration was artificial, 
because large numbers of Labour supporters (as 
opposed to Labour militants) strongly approved 
of the Government's action. Presented with such 
a chance as has rarely been offered to a political 
party, Labour was unable properly to take it be- 
cause sO many of its supporters were on the other 
side. Its foreign policy was, and is, hamstrung. 
Because of the division in its ranks it is reduced 
to such ridiculous expedients as abstaining from 
voting against the American expedition to Beirut, 
and voting against the British expedition to 
Amman. Its domestic policy is irrelevant; its 
foreign policy is unpopular. : 

Naturally the opposite is true of the Conserva- 
tives. Criticism may justly be levelled at their 
handling of economic affairs over the last few 
years, but it is very hard to believe that Labour 
would have managed things better. Though the 
Government can fairly be blamed for having got 
us into last year’s economic crisis, it has got us 
out. of it again very successfully. The Conserva- 
tives have greatly increased individual prosperity 
and opportunity; and they have done so without 
wrecking the Welfare State. The picture is marred 
by their antics over crime and by their failure to 
reform the laws on gambling, Sunday observance, 
divorce, etc.; just as that of Labour is marred by 
its grotesque scheme for taking over all rented 
housing. But at a time when economics are more 
important than social science, the Conservatives 
in their home policy are certainly more relevant 
and realistic than their opponents. 

Their foreign policy, on the other hand, has 
been at best ineffective, at worst disastrous. The 
opportunity to relieve the lot of Eastern Europe 
has been let slip through inertia. The anti-Ameri- 
canism of Suez has developed into an uneasy 
deference towards the United States, so that it 
was considered impossible for Mr. Macmillan to 
express in public the view of the great majority of 
this country—and of large numbers of people in 
America—that the position of the American Gov- 
ernment on the Quemoy issue was indefensible. 
It is surely an odd sort of alliance if, on an issue 
that could easily lead to world war, the British 
people are meant to remain silent and to rely on 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd's skill in the arts of secret diplo- 
macy in New York. Mr. Lloyd even criticised Mr. 
Gaitskell for weakening the American bargaining 
position, aS if Quemoy were a wage dispute and he 
and Mr. Dulles were trade union bosses who must 
at all costs stand together against the wicked 
capitalists. Much diplomacy is a question of 
bargaining, but if British diplomacy is going to 
confine itself to not weakening the American 
‘bargaining position’ even when the Americans 
are in the wrong, there should be a good deal of 
scope for economy at the Foreign Ofiice. 
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The agony of Cyprus has continued, and in the 
rest of the Middle East the Government’s policy 
has been determined less by the interests of the 
country than by pique against President Nasser. 
By flying in troops to Amman we have for no 
reason at all demonstrated over again that we are 
opposed to Arab nationalism and to the aspira- 
tions of the vast majority of Arabs. Apart from 
King Hussein and his government the only people 
who have been helped by the Anglo-American 
intervention are the Russians, who have once 
more been able to pose as the friends of the Arabs 
against the incorrigibly imperialistic West. The 
Prime Minister said on Saturday, apparently in 
all seriousness: ‘It was no accident that, seeing 
Anglo-American unity in the Middle East, the 
Communist pressure changed and they started to 
hot up the Far East in the hope of splitting us over 
that.’ If Mr. Macmillan really believes that the 
Iraqi revolution and the Lebanese civil war were 
Communist-inspired he is living in a world even 
farther removed from reality than Mr. Dulles, 
who shortly after the Iraqi coup was reported to 
have come to the ‘reluctant’ conclusion that the 
Baghdad revolution was not Communist-inspired 
and was an internal affair. Nevertheless,. in con- 
trast to American brinkmanship in the Far East, 
British or Anglo-American brinkmanship in the 
Middle East is highly popular here. So in home 
affairs, the Tories can say, ‘We are relevant, 
they are not.’ In foreign affairs they can say (to 
themselves): ‘Whatever happens we have got the 
Maxim gun and they have not.’ 


The Conservatives might, therefore, seem to be 
hot favourites to win the next election. But doubts 
remain. The enormous change in public opinion 
that has taken place in the last few months natur- 
ally raises the possibility that it may fluctuate 
again. There is no compelling reason why an 
electorate which has recently been fickle should 
now have become steady and faithful. 

Again the unemployment figures are an obvious 
threat. Unemployment is bound to rise in the next 
few months and however well poised and balanced 
the economy is at the moment, the Treasury will 
have to show more skill than it has always shown 
in the past to stop it getting out of hand. The 
sincerity of Mr. Macmillan’s pledge to prevent 
the return of mass unemployment on the pre-war 
model is undoubted; but unemployment on much 
less than the pre-war scale could be as electorally 
disastrous to his government as another severe 
attack of inflation. 


Even assuming that the economic success of the 
last twelve months continues and unemployment 
begins to fall again next year, Lancashire will still 
be in trouble, and not in a Conservative mood. 
Although the Rent Act has not supplied Labour 
with the demagogic issue it expected, in a few 
places it is politically important; and these ‘Rent 
Act’ constituencies, together with Lancashire, 
could be enough to defeat the Conservatives, even 
though the general swing was in their favour. 

Finally there is Mr. Macmillan himself. He is 
both an astute party politician and a highly com- 
petent Prime Minister in the technical sense. He 
has also during the last few months become .a 
popular one, too. Further, according to one com- 
mentator, we have not yet seen the best of him. 
Mr. Randolph Churchill, writing in the Evening 
Standard, says that the Tory strategists have a 
plan to ‘reveal the full personality and the well- 
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rounded character of Mr. Macmillan in gradual 
stages,” so that he will be at the peak of his popu- 
larity and prestige at the time of the election. 
Perhaps it is a coincidence that the adjectives used 
by Mr. Churchill to describe Mr. Macmillan are 
those used by gossip-writers and others to describe 
Marilyn Monroe, Brigitte Bardot, and other pneu- 
matic stars; but the characteristic of glamour girls 
is that their popularity does not usually last, and 
there is an obvious danger in trying to build up 
Mr. Macmillan in this way. People may come 
to think not only that all the publicity is phoney, 
but that Mr. Macmillan himself is phoney too. 
The risk is all the greater because some of 
Mr. Macmillan’s mannerisms are anyway histri- 
onic, and because he has a weakness for flamboy- 
ant gestures. The London Conference of 1955, the 
dispatch of General Templer to bring Jordan 
into the Baghdad Pact, Premium Bonds, the air- 
lift to Amman, the flight to Athens, to Nicosia 
and Istanbul—most of these ventures brought no 
useful results, though they were popular at the 
time. This ‘sensational’ approach to politics, 
joined with over-enthusiastic publicity, may well 
produce a revulsion against the Prime Minister. 

The Tories have good cause for cheerfulness. 
But the next election is still wide open. 


SET FAIR 


RITAIN’s international accounts for the 

first half of this year turned out to be so 
brilliant that most commentators felt obliged to 
insist that our good fortune cannot last. Certainly 
the picture is quite remarkable. Never before in 
this century have we managed to pay for our 
imports from the proceeds of our export trade 
alone. But this has not stopped the pessimists 
from arguing both that unless commodity prices 
recover, our customers will be unable to buy our 
exports and, at the same time, that if commodity 
prices do recover, we shall be in difficulties 
through having to pay more for our imports. In 
fact, there are no signs yet that the balance of 
payments is likely to deteriorate, and many 
reasons why it should remain healthy for some 
months. 

It is true that exports fell in September. But 
as we sold abroad only £6 million less than in 
September a year earlier, it is as well to keep the 
change in perspective. So far this year our export 
income has fallen by 4 per cent., while our import 
bill has been cut by 10 per cent. It seems likely 
that this will remain the position for the rest of 
this year. Certainly there are two important 
reasons, insufficiently stressed at present, for con- 
fidence in the future. The first is that as we are 
managing to balance our trade, or merchandise, 
account in this unprecedented manner, the whole 
of our earnings from ‘invisible’ trade can be 
devoted to building up the gold and dollar 
reserves, and to financing capital investment 
overseas. These earnings—from the financial ser- 
vices we render to the rest of the world, and from 
the oil and shipping industries—came to nearly 
£200 million in the first six months of this year. 
And because we are now able to run this sub- 
stantial surplus in our accounts we shall be able 
to help those countries which have suffered from 
the fall in the world prices of the commodities 
which they sell. By borrowing from us they will be 
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able to keep up their purchases of goods from 
this and other countries. The new arrangements 
outlined at the Montreal conference will make 
it easier for them to borrow, and these latest 
figures show that Britain is now in a position to 
lend without straining our resources. 

The second point is that the importance of these 
primary producing countries to our export trade 
is greatly exaggerated. More than half of what 
Britain sells abroad now goes to America and to 
Europe. For some time America, and not Aus. 
tralia, has been our most important market. Since 
business is picking up both in America and in 
nearly all European countries, the outlook for 
our exports is more reassuring than is generally 
realised. All in all, by the end of this year Britain 
will be in a stronger position than at any time 
since the end of the war. The outlook for 1959 is 
extremely good. 


Fresh Start in Pakistan? 
By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


HE recent news from Karachi and Dacca 

might easily persuade people with little know- 
ledge of Pakistan that this country, too, has under- 
gone the swift reversal of the ordinary functions 
of the civil and military authorities which set 
Colonel Nasser on the road to supreme power in 
the United Arab Republic, and, more recenily, 
brought Iraq under the control of Brigadier 
Qassim. And what about Burma, where General 
Ne Win has begun to impose military discipline 
upon political chaos? At first sight, Pakistan seems 
to be falling into line. The suspension of the 
constitution, the dismissal of the central and 
provincial governments, and the declaration of 
martial law, with the Army Commander-in-Chief 
as its principal administrator—all these look like 
one further instance of a trend in Asian politics 
which must cause some disquiet to those who pin 
their faith to parliamentary democracy. 

It is difficult, indeed, to withhold sympathy from 
the gentleman who, a few days ago, addressed 
to Mr. Nehru at his monthly press conference in 
New Delhi the plaintive inquiry: ‘What is lacking 
in the Asian scene that so many nations which 
started with democratic institutions are putting 
them aside in favour of military rule?’ Mr. Nehru 
embarked upon a characteristic disquisition on the 
differences in political thinking which are emerg- 
ing in industrialised and in under-developed 
countries; but he did endeavour to distinguish 
between the change-over in Pakistan and the recent 
events in Burma by arguing that U Nu has merely 
called General Ne Win to power in order to pre- 
pare the way for elections. 

In making this distinction; Mr. Nehru was per- 
haps doing less than justice to President Iskander 
Mirza, who can make precisely the same claim. 
The parallel between Pakistan and Burma is, in 
fact, close. In each case the appropriate consti- 
tutional authority, who happens to be the most 
impartial and the most respected figure in the 
public life of the country, found himself obliged, 
by the intrigues, the factions, the double-dealings 
of the party politicians, to entrust temporarily the 
conduct of public affairs to the one organisation 
in which the ordinary citizen has real confidence 
—the defence forces. In neither case was power 
sought by the armed forces themselves; the decir 
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sion to confer it upon them was taken by the 
supreme civil authority. This feature alone sets the 
change-over in Pakistan and Burma in quite a 
different category from other military coups 
i’état. There is, however, this much of distinction 
between the Pakistani and the Burmese events; 
Army intervention in Burma arose because of 
chaos in political life and the break-down of law 
and order, not because of any general dissatisfac- 
tion with the constitution. In Pakistan, on the 
other hand, law and order have never been 
threatened; but there is a widespread conviction 
that the present constitution has enabled undesir- 
cble elements to establish a hold over public 
effairs, leading to inefficiency, corruption, and a 
general deterioration in public life. 


President Iskander Mirza’s mind may well be 
working along lines parallel to the ideas of Presi- 
dent Sukarno in Indonesia; but the head of the 
State in Pakistan has the great advantage over his 
Indonesian opposite number that he can rely 
entirely upon the loyal and disinterested patriotism 
of the armed forces, who have never intervened 
in politics and regard themselves as subordinates 
of the civil authority. With their help, the pros- 
pects that Pakistan may in time be able to work 
out a constitution more fitted to her needs than 
pure parliamentary democracy of the Indian type 
seem hopeful; and for the present she has learned 
by bitter experience that she must be content with 
more authoritarian rule. Meanwhile, corruption 
in high places is being rooted out and public 
servants have been freed from the perpetual 
frustration so long imposed upon them by the 
jobbery and ignorance of politicians engaged in 
a sordid rat-race for place and power. 

What, in effect, went wrong with parliamentary 
institutions in Pakistan? What eventually forced 
President Mirza—who, though a soldier by train- 
ing, has been a civilian administrator for thirty 
years, with no inherent predisposition to favour 
army rule—to take such drastic action? The 
answer is simple. Although Pakistan has never 
lacked able administrators, with whose help she 
has developed a sound tradition of efficient 
government, she has not been in a position to 
produce enough parliamentarians of the right 
type to man her legislatures, central and pro- 
vincial. In pre-partition days, Muslims seemed 
to take to parliamentary life less readily than 
Hindus. Pakistan, as a new nation, inherited far 
fewer trained parliamentarians than India could 
muster. Lacking them, she has been obliged to 
fall back either upon local magnates, with the 
limited traditions and outlook of. parish-pump 
politics, or upon a handful of old-time profes- 
sionals, bred to the cynical manipulations and 
party intrigues characteristic of perpetual oppo- 
sition. The parliamentary system set such men as 
these over able and selfless public servants 
labouring for the progress of the country. The 
result was confusion; indeed, the real marvel is 
that Pakistan has been able to do so much in 
face of such a handicap. For she has suffered 
many further strokes of ill-fortune. She has lost 
in tragic fashion some great leaders—Mr. Jinnah, 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Dr. Khan Sahib; while 
illness, caused by sheer overwork, has shortened 
the active life of some of her best public ser- 
vants. Even so, her progress in many spheres 
has been notable; her people are patriotic and 
hard-working, self-respecting and independent in 
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their outlook. Her economy, in spite of friction 
between her eastern and western wings, is viable. 
It is her good fortune that an opportunity now 


505 


offers to shape her policy on lines which suit 
better the strengths and the weaknesses of her 
people. 


De Gaulle Goes Into Action 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


FEW men grow supple with 
age. Charles de Gaulle seems to 
be one of them, to judge from 
his flexible tactics and the 
vigour of his sudden action. 
His speech at Constantine kept 
the doors open on the future, 
but at the time he made no 
threat to use any one of them to advance against 
the established positions that must be overthrown, 
if there is to be any settlement in Algeria. Indeed 
the General went through the motions of advanc- 
ing his hand to transfer General Salan elsewhere 
and then withdrawing it again as if he had decided 
to prolong to the elections precisely the regime of 
the referendum. Looking at the letter that General 
de Gaulle wrote to General Salan on a page of 
his notebook just before he got into the aeroplane 
to leave Algeria ten days ago, one can see now 
that the thanks for the political services of the 
army referred to the past and that the task allotted 
to the future was purely military. General de 
Gaulle’s new letter to General Salan calling on 
all officers to resign from the Committees of 
Public Safety and instructing that candidature in 
Algeria is to be open to all except those who on 
the rebel side had taken part in terrorist action 
or who on the French side had held official posts 
or military command within the past year, marks 
a sharp advance at a moment when few people 
expected it. The army’s political pipe-dreams are 
shattered. These provisions are given fuller signifi- 
cance by the order that all newspapers and week- 
lies are to circulate freely unless they contain 
actionable matter. This has certainly not been the 
case hitherto. 

In practice, of course, effective freedom can- 
not be established automatically as largely in 
Algeria as in France. A civil war is still going on. 
At all events it takes practice to permit and to 
use freedom. There has been a sad lack of it for 
a long time. There needs, too, to be some confi- 
dence that it will continue. Finally it is not only 
the army, but the FLN that has restricted liberty. 
Its threats to candidates may be given realities. It 
remains to be seen how far M. Ferhat Abbas’s 
statements about willingness to negotiate may be 
accompanied by willingness to tolerate the candi- 
dature of fellow Moslems for election and how 
far M: Ferhat Abbas can impose this attitude on 
rebel leaders in Algeria who may be less tolerant 
than he. 

So far there has been strangely little written 
about the Algerian electoral system. There are to 
be eighteen constituencies with three or four seats 
each, and a single-ballot majority vote for lists 
of candidates. Since twenty-one seats are to be 
reserved for Europeans and the separate elec- 
torates have been absolute, each list of candi- 
dates must presumably include the same number 
of Europeans and-Moslems as there are seats 
reserved to each community in any constituency. 
There can be no purely Moslem or purely Euro- 


Paris 
pean lists. The preliminary to elections, therefore, 
seems to be negotiations not between the French 
Government and the self-styled Algerian Govern- 
ment, but between different groups of Europeans 
and Moslems. At least one prominent European 
Algerian, well fitted for such negotiation, was 
thrust into the background by the events of May 
13, M. Jacques Chevallier, the liberal Mayor of 
Algiers, who had hung on to his post till then 
working on his great housing scheme with a 
mixed Franco-Moslem team. The strongest 
ground for scepticism about the ‘fraternisation’ 
of the Algiers Forum in May was the simultaneous 
exclusion of M. Chevallier from his mayoralty. 
General de Gaulle’s electoral instructions to 
General Salan seem to be almost an invitation 
to such men as M. Chevallier to come forward. 
The Integrationists cannot, of course, object to 
this obligation of Europeans and Moslem§ to 
present themselves jointly. Algerian nationalists 
might. But at all events General de Gaulle’s 
emphatic insistence on liberty in which the deal- 
ings are to take place, even if only partially 
realisable, is the prior condition for any useful - 
initiative. 

In taking it the General has been faced with a 
problem as old as France’s presence in Algeria, 
the stubborn resistance of officers and officials 
entrenched in the strictly local character of their 
difficulties and using these as excuses for disobey- 
ing instructions. The authorities in Algiers have 
always pleaded their own difficulties in getting 
obedience as a reason for in turn refusing to obey 
Paris. The General had adopted the only means 
to break through this obstruction—surprise 
attack. The difficulty has always been the follow- 
up. The last sentence of his instructions demand- 
ing a full report on their execution shows his 
awareness of it. 

But General de Gaulle is not only concerned 
in this matter with Algeria. He seems to have no 
liking for the prospective alliance of his more 
authoritarian followers such as M. Soustelle with 
such Right-wing politicians as M. Duchet (con- 
servative Independent), M. André Morice 
(dissident Radical) and M. Georges Bidault, who 
has been so far out on the Right verge of the 
MRP that it has sometimes been difficult to keep 
him and his party in the same field of vision. It 
was probably to make it more difficult for this 
combination to exploit his own referendum 
majority, so as to obtain at the elections a 
majority of their own, crushing enough to become 
perhaps a monopoly party, that the General 
accepted single-party constituencies in metro- 
politan France. This was a setback to schemes 
originally prepared on the basis of multi-member 
constituencies with a majority vote for lists, but 
it still left room for a substantial victory. This 
would have been all the more secure if the forty 
deputies from Black Africa, who will no longer 
sit in the Paris Assembly after the promotion of 
their territory in the new community, were to be 
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replaced by seventy tame Soustellian deputies 
from Algeria. No doubt M. Soustelle’s hopes have 
not yet disappeared. There will be a tough fight. 
But it is interesting to notice that the Figaro 
was beginning to be uncomfortable about 
the Soustelle-Duchet-Morice-Bidault combina- 
tion. 

For old-fashioned Republicans like many of 
the Figaro readers, a strong conservative govern- 
ment is one thing, a government dominated by a 
single party is another and not at all what they 
desire of the Fifth Republic. There are many 
Frenchmen who are very sympathetic to the 
Europeans of Algiers without wishing to be ruled 


Violence at 


Last Saturday afternoon, just 
as the Prime Minister rose to 
address the mass meeting with 
which the Conservative Party 
conference ended, a young man 
in the balcony gave three blasts 
on a trumpet or bugle and 
cried, ‘The League of Empire Loyalists sounds 
the retreat . . .. His words were cut off at that 
point and there was a sound of a scuffle. I was 
sitting in a box in the balcony, and immediately 
left my seat to see what then took place. As I 
came out into the balcony proper, I saw the young 
man being propelled up the stairs by a crowd 
of people (at least seven), three of whom were 
uniformed attendants of the Winter Gardens (the 
building in which the meeting was taking place), 
and the rest apparently delegates or stewards 
of the Conservative Party. The youth was either 
flung, or fell, to the ground as the group of which 
he was the centre came up the steps, and when 
he was lying on the ground he was kicked in 
the side. He was then dragged to his feet and 
propelled along, being repeatedly punched in the 
head and body as he went; two very violent blows 
in particular (delivered by a Tory delegate) 
landing on the nape of his neck. The crowd 
around him then thinned away, and he was led 
‘on, with as far as I could see less violence (by 
this time one of the mobile TV cameras had 
joined the crowd and was taking pictures), by 
two uniformed attendants and one party steward. 
At no time did the youth offer any resistance. 
I returned to my seat. 

A few minutes later a second youth inter- 
rupted, this time from the body of the hall, im- 
mediately below where I sat. I could see very 
clearly and unmistakably what then followed. 
The young man had got out no more than a few 
words when he was seized by the Conservative 
delegates sitting on either side of him, who 
pinioned his arms at his sides. When he was thus 
rendered helpless, a delegate sitting immediately 
in front of him, who had turned round when 
he began to interrupt, punched him repeatedly 
in the face. He was then set upon by more dele- 
gates sitting around him and dragged and pushed 
to the aisle (he had been sitting near the centre 
of a row). As he went, other delegates hit and 
pushed at him. When he was brought to the aisle, 
he was carried by a group of party stewards, 
delegates and uniformed Winter Gardens atten- 
dants up the aisle fo the exit. Each of his limbs 
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by them. The General has waited to act until men 
of this stamp have had time to see what a con- 
trolled election at Algiers might mean for the 
political balance in the Paris Assembly. Integra- 
tion could only be enforced under conditions that 
would make France the prisoner of the Right. 
Neither the General nor his more moderate fol- 
lowers have any desire to start the Fifth Republic 
with a gaoler instead of a silver-chained usher as 
the symbol of its parliament. The General has 
waited to give his instructions for the Algerian 
election until this danger is apparent, and sup- 
port for his action is already mobilised in the 
centre. 


Blackpool 


was being held by at least one person; another 
wrenched his head back, and the hand of yet 
another was clapped over his mouth. He was 
repeatedly punched and lunged at by delegates 
as he was carried past their seats. The group 
eventually disappeared from my view. I stayed 
where I was. 

Shortly afterwards, a woman interrupted; she 
had been sitting near the second interrupter, but 
at the end of a row. She, too, was seized, and 
very nearly had her left arm, as far as one could 
see, pulled off; for while her right arm and body 
were pinioned by those sitting on her right and 
behind her, her left arm was gripped by a 
steward (party, not uniformed) in the aisle, who 
appeared to have gone completely berserk and 
was jerking and wrenching at her with all his 
force. Eventually, the woman was propelled into 
the aisle, where she was gripped and marched 
out of my view. She was not carried, but walked, 
and as far as I could see was not punched as 
she went. Again, I stayed in my place. 

A few minutes’ later yet another youth inter- 
rupted the Prime Minister. He, too, was sitting 
in the body of the hall and was clearly visible 
to me, as was everything that then followed. He, 
too, was pinioned and, when helpless, punched 
repeatedly in the face by several members of 
the audience, including at least one woman. I 
left my seat and followed the group dragging the 
fourth youth along, meeting them as they came 
up the stairs from the auditorium (the stalls are 
sunk below the ground level) and as I came down 
from the balcony. This youth, who appeared to 
be the youngest of the interrupters, was (like all 
the others) offering no resistance. He was being 
carried and dragged along by a group which 
included three uniformed Winter Gardens atten- 
dants and one senior steward of the Conserva- 
tive Party, a tall man whom I had seen earlier, 
and saw again later, giving instructions to other 
stewards. In the group following the boy and his 
captors, though not himself touching him at any 
point, was a high official of the Conservative 
Central Office. 

As I followed the group, a uniformed attendant 
of the Winter Gardens attempted to detain me 
by seizing my arm. I told him that if he didn’t 
let go immediately I would give him in charge 
(an idle threat, in fact, for I saw no police—at 
any rate in uniform—throughout the whole of 
the afternoon) and he let go, saying as he did 
so that if I wasn’t careful he would give me ‘a 
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punch in the {—— face.’ Two more men, by 
their appearance and bearing senior members of 
the party (‘I am with the Prime Minister,’ said 
one of them when I asked him by what right 
he attempted to stop me), then attempted— 
though not physically—to detain me. I told them 
I had a perfect right to proceed towards the 
exit of the hall (whither the group with the boy 
were going) if I wished. They insisted on seeing 
my press card, and rather than waste precious 
moments arguing with them, I showed it to them. 
They then stood aside; it is only fair to point 
out that they were neither discourteous nor rough 
towards me. ; 

I caught up the group with the fourth inter- 
rupter. Near the exit to the hall there was a 
folding door, behind which there appeared to 
be an ante-room or store-room of some kind. A 
group now consisting of. four Winter Gardens 
attendants and the tall Conservative steward 
hustled the boy behind this door. As he went, 
he was offering no physical resistance, but was 
shouting, ‘I want the police, fetch the police.’ 
The door was shut, and two more Winter Gar- 
dens attendants stationed themselves in front of 
it, preventing anyone from following. The group 
outside the door now consisted of about a dozen 
people, including press and television representa- 
tives. Sounds of violence could be heard from 
beyond the door. After a few minutes the door 
was opened from the inside and the group 
emerged. The boy’s face was marked and running 
with blood, his shirt torn and hanging out, and he 
was obviously on the point of complete collapse. 
I later saw a pool of blood on the floor. 

Thus, the facts. Now for a little background. 
In the first place, the League of Empire Loyalists 
is an organisation entirely without any political 
importance, and its policies, beliefs and to a great 
extent members strike me as being both ludicrous 
and highly distasteful. Some of their members 
have indulged in organised heckling at public 
meetings (though this has never approached the 
breaking-up of the meetings), and have achieved 
a number of spectacular coups, including their 
interruption of the Lambeth Conference. But 
heckling at political meetings is not a crime. 
Secondly, I have been to a large number of 
political meetings of every kind—including 
Fascist and Communist—and have never seen 
anything remotely approaching what I saw at 
Saturday’s Blackpool meeting. Last year, | saw 
a League of Empire Loyalists heckler interrupt 
the Labour Party conference; Miss Margaret 
Herbison, the chairman of the meeting, made a 
light remark or two, and the interrupter was 
shepherded out by those around him, eve;yone 
remaining in great good humour throughout. 

Which brings me to one of the most important 
points of all. Many of the incidents took place 
in the direct line of vision of the people on the 
platform—which included, in addition to Mr. 
Macmillan, a good proportion of the Cabinet. I 
say ‘direct line of vision’ and not ‘view’ de- 
liberately, for it is possible that the television 
lights, which were in their faces, blinded them 
from at any rate the details of what was hap- 
pening—and, of course, they could in any cas¢ 
not see what happened outside the auditorium 
proper. The ITV broadcast of the meeting the 
same evening clearly picked up Mr. Macmillan 
saying, ‘Don’t knock him about.’ The remark was 
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an honourable and instinctive reaction, though 
inaudible in the hall—the only reason it came out 
on television was because the microphones on the 
table were connected directly to the television 
sound apparatus, but the chairman of the meet- 
ing (Sir Richard Proby) made no attempt what- 
ever to direct that the violence cease; he merely 
called for the interruption to stop so that the 
Prime Minister could continue. And afterwards 
he congratulated the stewards on their efforts in 
dealing with the interrupters and said he wanted 
‘to assure Mrs. Barbara Castle that no undue 
roughness was used.’ 

I spoke to several delegates, who as far as I 
know were not involved in the violence; all 
approved of what had happened, most of them 
grinning broadly as they said so. The people 
who punched a defenceless man in the face, and 
kicked a man who was lying on the floor, were 
ordinary Tory folk, who would probably describe 
themselves as gentlemen if asked. 

The conclusion seems to me _ inescapable, 
though it may be disputed (though I cannot at 
the moment conceive how). There lies perilously 
close to the surface in some of the members of 
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the Tory Party a layer of brutal, Fascist thuggery 
that breaks through at the sign of resolute dis- 
agreement. It was clear from the cheer that went 
up at the ejection of each interrupter—a cheer 
which came from people some of whom must 
have clearly seen what had been done—that 
approval in the hall for the violence was 
not confined to those immediately involved. 
(And this, indeed, I had directly confirmed, in so 
many words, by a number of delegates chosen 
absolutely at random.) Moreover, the interrupters 
for the most part sat in widely separated parts of 
the hall, and the treatment they immediately re- 
ceived from the delegates sitting around them was 
the same in each case. It would be reassuring to 
hear that the Conservative Party had officially 
disowned this behaviour and were determined to 
prevent any repetition of it in future. There is 
another and better side to the Conservative Party, 
but so far it has not been officially heard from. 
I hope it will be. 

Further conclusions we can all draw for our- 
selves, and it is not in any case my job to draw 
them publicly. I have seen what I have seen, 
and I have set it down. 

TAPER 
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‘| MUST REPEAT,’ the Prime Minister 
told the Conservative Party Con- 
gress, ‘that the problem of Cyprus 
is not a colonial but an _ inter- 
national question.’ I wish he had 
acted on this assumption earlier: he 
could then have prevented the 
Colonial Secretary from making the idiotic 
reference the day before to ‘Turkey’s Offshore 
Island.’ Cyprus is no more Turkey’s offshore 
island than Britain is France’s offshore island: 
even if it were, it was asking for trouble in the 
present lamentable state of Greco-Turkish rela- 
tions to use so loaded a phrase. In any case, if 
Mr. Macmillan wants to put the problem on to 
an international level, he should take it out of 
the hands of the Colonial Office altogether. No- 
body now pretends that Cyprus can ever again 
be a colony: either it will become a dependency, 
occupied by British forces and ruled in effect by 
the military, or it will be put under some form 
of international trusteeship. Whatever the island's 
fate, there is certainly no point in leaving it in 
the charge of Mr. Lennox-Boyd, who has shown 
himself conspicuously incapable of dealing with it. 
+ * * 


LENNOX ROBINSON died on the eve of the publica- 
tion of The Oxford Book of Irish Verse, of which 
he was one of the editors. I had not seen him for 
some time, but not many months ago I had 
listened delighted to that high voice of his, with 
its intimations of felinity, talking of Somerville 
and Ross on the Third Programme. He was 
best known as a dramatist, but it always seemed 
to me that his influence on the Abbey Theatre, 
both as a_writer and as a director, was unfortu- 
nate; his amiable comedies helped to attract the 
type of gormless audience which was to prove 
the Abbey’s downfall, and he lacked the drive 
to rescue it after the decline set in. But he was 
a delightful companion. ‘Grant me an old man’s 
frenzy,’ Yeats had asked; Lennox was content 





with an old man’s zest. In his late sixties he began 
a mew career as a newspaper columnist; and he 
was a good one. I recall an encounter with him 
on the train to his birthplace, Cork, when a crowd 
of journalists were going to watch the filming of 
Moby Dick. A crowd had gathered at the station, 
under the impression that they were to see a 
train-load of film stars: in the mélée that fol- 
lowed, while the rest of us were concerned only 
to save ourselves from being trampled und=rfoot, 
Lennox could be heard lugubriously but firmly 
offering to sell his autograph ‘for charity.’ More 
recently he visited China, and was astonished to 
find himself branded as a fellow-traveller by some 
of his sillier countrymen on his return. A 
character, Lennox, in the best old Anglo-Irish 
tradition. 
* * * 

THE South African Government ought to welcome 
the present chance of dropping the prosecution 
of their ill-famed ‘Treason Trial.’ The decision of 
the leader of the prosecution, Mr. Oswald Pirow, 
QC, to withdraw the indictment, provides just 
that opportunity. Yet, before the matter can even 
be considered, and certainly before Mr. Pirow 
can have reported on the extraordinary difficulties 
facing the prosecution, the Attorney-General for 
the Transvaal has led off by publicly reminding 
the world that the accused are only out on bail 
pending the presentation of another prosecution. 
I am told that Mr. Pirow has never made any 
secret of his opinion of the futility of trying to 
draw an indictment wide enough to embrace 
ninety-one people and yet detailed enough to allow 
the accused to know the exact nature of the case 
against them. Carrying on the case upon an 
indictment which he must have known could not 
be sustained, it is not surprising that in what 
seems to have been a sudden fit of pique he 
announced that he was withdrawing the indict- 
ment altogether, The effect of this decision, which 
is so far as I know unprecedented, means that the 
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ninety-one accused remain under an indefinite 
shadow of further prosecution. Already these 
men and women have had their lives interrupted 
for twenty-one months; let us hope that the South 
African Government will now end their mockery 
of Western freedom. 
” * * 

THE UNIVERSITY CHURCH AT OXFORD can have 
heard few stranger sermons than that preached 
last Sunday by Professor Kilpatrick on the sub- 
ject of homosexuality. ‘It is open to any senior 
member of this university, he said, ‘to corrupt 
our undergraduates with considerable security, 
callously filling the lives of these young men with 
misery and sin.” And he went on to make other 
remarks in the same vein. I should normally have 
felt inclined to comment upon Professor Kil- 
patrick’s sermon; but this letter I have received 
from an eminent source in Oxford makes it un- 
necessary. 

St. Clare's College, Oxford 


Sir,—The recent sermon by Prof. Kilpatrick in 
which he has revealed to an astonished world 
the improper uses to which tutorial hours are 
put in men’s colleges here, must have caused 
dismay to all right-minded citizens; and we 
naturally applaud his design (as reported in the 
Daily Sketch) of setting up an under-cover 
inquisition to delate suspects to the Secular- Arm. 
However, is this laudable action enough? As the 
Professor pertinently observes, the law may be 
changed for the worse; the Secular Arm may 
lose its power to prosecute; and then, the copper 
being disabled, what availeth the copper’s nark? 
We shall then be forced to rely on mere preven- 
tion of what might otherwise be conspicuously 
punished. This is an unfortunate fact which we 
must boldly face. 

For this reason we, a group of orthodox 
women, have decided to set up an organisation 
of voluntary chaperones, who will be ready to 
sit and invigilate at all purely masculine tutorials, 
in order to prevent the least occasion of scandal. 
We shall keep our charges to the minimum and 
hope to be able to offer specia! rates to certain 
colleges. The organisation is not yet complete, 
but I know that the mere news of this project 
will give great relief to parents and all British 
people of sound instincts. Our immediate need is 
of voluntary workers. Will all interested please 
communicate with : 

THE SECRETARY, 
‘Kilpatrick Vigilantes,” 
St. Clare’s College, Oxford. 


7 * * 


WHEN SHOULD the Chairman of the Conservative 
Party make an indifferent speech instead of a 
good speech? The answer, according to ‘Peter- 
borough’ in the Daily Telegraph, is: “When he 
is speaking on the same day as the Prime 
Minister.” The Telegraph, which seems to have 
a dislike of Lord Hailsham that I can only 
describe as feminine, takes him to task for steal- 
ing the Prime Minister's thunder in the afternoon 
by making such a rousing speech in the morning, 
winding up the conference. It graciously says 
that ‘it would be silly to see in all this more than 
the natural exuberance and histrionic gifts of 
Lord Hailsham,’ but it hints that Mr. Macmillan 
was also displeased by the performance of the 
Party Chairman. Personally I very much doubt 
it. I should think that the better Lord Hailsham’s 
speech the more delighted the Prime Minister 
would be. If, on the other hand, he shares the 
Daily Telegraph's feelings and objects to good 
speeches, he has an easy remedy. He can make 
almost anybody else in the Cabinet Chairman of 
the Party. PHAROS 
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Bagehot’s Way 


By VISCOUNT TEMPLEWOOD 


/ ROYAL BIOGRAPHY is in a category by itself. 

It has to be very discreet, and as the general 
public takes an irrepressible interest in the smaller 
incidents of a sovereign’s life, it has to berfull of 
little details. Most important of all, it has to fit the 
King or Queen into their surroundings without 
assigning to them either too great or too little 
influence on the course of events. 

Mr. . Wheeler-Bennett’s impressive volume of 
nearly 900 pages* excellently fulfills these require- 
ments, In particular, it successfully holds the bal- 
ance between the life of King George VI and the 
times in which he reigned. 

I do not always agree with some of his obiter 
dicta, although I fully admit that he tried hard 
and not unsuccessfully to be impartial. To take 


two instances, I think that he has underrated 
Neville Chamberlain’s efforts for rearmament. 
The appeasement that he dislikes so much was 
only one side of a double policy, and it was 
Chamberlain’s rearmament programme, substan- 
tially unaltered,that gave his successor the instru- 


ments of victory. Again, the short paragraphs 
about Roosevelt’s proposal of an international 
conference in January, 1938, do not do justice to 
Chamberlain’s attitude. Cordell] Hull’s memoirs 
give a much better explanation of what actually 
happened. 

But these are differences between the author 
and myself that are bound to appear between a 
leading critic of appeasement and one who con- 
tinuously supported Chamberlain in his day-to- 
day efforts to avert war if possible, and if it was 
not possible, to win it. 

They certainly do not diminish my admiration 
for the way in which he has dealt with masses 
of books and papers, and produced in an excep- 
tionally short time an easily readable record of 
a King who played a notable part during the 
war, who smoothed the way of the Welfare State, 
and wisely watched over the transmutation of the 
British Empire into the new Commonwealth. 


——- From start.to finish, the book describes a con- 


stitutional King according to the gospel of Walter 
Bagehot. When Bagehot published The English 
Constitution in 1867, his main object. was to 
explain how a constitutional monarchy ought to 
work. At the time that he wrote, no constitutional 
monarchy had lasted for any length of time. Like 
Machiavelli and de Tocqueville, he was painting 
an ideal rather than recording historical facts. The 
three fundamental rights of his monarch, ‘to be 
consulted, to advise, and to warn,’ while they were 
generally exercised by Queen Victoria, had never 
been established on the Continent, and were not 
always recognised even in Great Britain. If they 
were to be accepted as Articles of Faith, they 
needed time to turn them into regular habits. The 
two reigns of George V and George VI, father and 
son, provided the continuity that was needed for 
impressing them indelibly upon British life. 


There has recently been a tendency to criticise 
George V for his rigidity, particularly in the 
matter of the education of his sons. None the less, 
it was this very rigidity that stamped on George 
VI’s mind the principles upon which his father 
had always acted, and ensured a period of more 
than forty years during which they came to be 
regarded as axiomatic. 

The book gives many examples of the making 
of this constitutional pattern. It shows how a 
father’s example influenced a diffident and poli- 
tically inexperienced young man, and how the 
historic splendour of the British Crown stirred 
his imagination and excited his energies. 

As I read the many letters that Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett has published, I am once again struck by 
the way in which the King’s mind and character 
developed under the two influences, the one 
hereditary, the other institutional, and how each 
of them was inspired and humanised by the 
Queen’s affectionate support and sensitive en- 
couragement. The shy and stammering boy be- 
comes the alert leader, who expects to be con- 
sulted by his Ministers. In his case, Bagehot would 
have had no fear of the enervating effect of ruling 
but not governing on a constitutional king. No 
one worked more conscientiously than George VI, 
and the harder he worked, the stronger became 
his character. His letters and notes bear con- 
tinuous witness to a life full of resolute purpose, 
and a common sense and balanced judgment that 
with every year of the reign became more pro- 
nounced. 

They show also that more than once in his 
discussions with his Ministers he was right and 
they were wrong. I have particularly in mind his 
views about India and the Italian campaign. 

He saw as soon as he came to the throne that 
it was essential for the King Emperor to visit 
India. If he was to have any personal hold on his 
subjects, he needed to be seen and known. His 
brother had already arranged for a Durbar after 
his coronation. King George at once adopted the 
plan, and was ready to make the visit in 1937. 
The cautious men of Whitehall were unimagina- 
tive. They raised every kind of objection against 
the visit, and the chance was lost. It came again 
in 1944, when we were already on the high road 
te victory. The King wished to inspect the armies 
on the South-East Asian front, just as he had 
inspected his other armies, and to include in his 
journey a stay in India. I was at the time on leave 
from Spain, and when he discussed his plan with 
me, I strongly supported it. Once again the Min- 


isters objected. The chance was finally lost, and 


the King Emperor never visited the greatest of his 
territories. ‘Oh yes,’ answer the critics. ‘India was 
then bound to become independent. The King’s 
presence could have made no difference.’ I do not 
agree. The King Emperor’s visit might have 
brought a new influence for good into the embit- 
tered world of the politicians, and made the even- 
tual transfer of power seem a noble and mag- 
nanimous gesture rather than a forced concession. 





* KiNG GeorGE VI: His Lire AND REIGN. By John 
W. Wheeler-Bennett. (Macmillan, 60s.) 
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My second example of his ability to appreciate 
an important opportunity concerns the Italian 
campaign in the autumn of 1943. The African 
landings, the successful invasion of Sicily, and the 
occupation of naval and air bases on the main- 
land were offering vast possibilities to the Allied 
command, Yet, the Allied plans seemed to be frus- 
trated by half-measures. Smuts in particular was 
anxious and restive at the slow progress of the 
campaign. The King agreed with him, and wrote 
in his diary on October 13: 

Smuts is not‘ happy about ‘Overlord’ and is 
doing his best to convince Winston that we must 
go on with W.’s own strategy of attacking the 
under-belly of the Axis. We are now in Italy 
Italy has surrendered to us, and has declared 
war on Germany today as a co-belligerent, not 
as an ally, which means the Italian people will 
help us. We are masters of the Mediterranean 
and the Italian fleet is ours. S. feels we must cap- 
ture the Dodecanese and Aegean Islands and 
from there land in Greece and in Yugoslavia 
across the Adriatic, thus liberating those 2 coun- 
tries which in turn may make Roumania and 
even Hungary give in. Turkey may come in on 
our side as well. As arrangements are, we are 
committed to ‘Overlord’ next May which may 
mean a stalemate in France. I agree with S. about 
all this. If you have a good thing, stick to it. 
Why start another front across the Channel? 
F.D.R. wants to give Marshall a good job here 
as C.-in-C. The Russians do not want us in the 
Balkans. They would like to see us fighting in 
France, so as to have a free hand in the East of 
Europe. 


Could the case for a large-scale offensive on 
the Italian front have been better put? The King 
pressed his views on Churchill, and in accordance 
with his constitutional right, asked for answers to 
his questions. He, Churchill and Smuts accord- 
ingly met one evening at dinner for a discussion. 
The conclusion of their talk may have been in- 
evitable in the circumstances—it was too late to 
go back on the ‘Overlord’ plans. The army of 
planners had made so complete a programme that 
they could not contemplate any idea of altering 
it, whilst an eleventh-hour change might have 
made serious trouble amongst the Allies. None 
the less, the King and Smuts were militarily right. 


A grave strategic mistake was made by the failure 
to exploit our Italian successes. The King was 
fully justified in raising the issue, and the answer 
to: his questions showed thatthe reason for not 
agreeing with him was political. rather than mili- 
tary. 

I have taken these two examples of India and 
Italy as illustrations of the way in which he exer- 
cised his constitutional right to comment and to 
warn. ‘Without the evidence. inthe -biography. 
many might have thought that he played only an 
insignificant part in the conduct of affairs. In point 
of fact, his influence was continuous and con- 
sistent. 

rs was, indeed, the main feature of 
his reign. His signature tune never varied. 
Whether as a young naval officer in Colling- 
wood, or as a friend joking with the boys in his 
annual camp at Southwold, or as the first King 
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of England to visit the United States, or as the 
broadminded student of Commonwealth affairs, 
he remained fundamentally the same—conscien- 
tious, unassuming, intent upon living up to his 
responsibilities. It was this consistency that did 
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much to steady British opinion during his lifetime, 
and standardised the mould of .constitutional 
monarchy for the future. If Bagehot were still 
living, he could take George VI as the model of 
a constitutional King in action. 


An Ulster Unionist at Blackpool 


By H. MONTGOMERY HYDE, MP 


s one of the dozen Ulster Unionist Members 
A of Parliament at Westminster I am entitled 
to attend and, if called upon, to speak at the 
annual Conservative Party Conference. Let me 
explain that the Ulster Unionists form a separate 
Parliamentary party with an independent organi- 
sation and annual conference of their own in 
Northern Ireland. At the same time they take 
the Government Whip and are officially described 
by the Conservatives, with some truth, as their 
‘allies.’ Indeed, this alliance has been extremely 
valuable to them in the past. Out of the majority 
of sixteen, for instance, with which the Conserva- 
tives returned to power in 1951, ten seats were 
provided by their Ulster Unionist supporters, 
whose backing in the division lobbies has on the 
whole been solid ahd unwavering. 

I must admit that I have not made it a rule 
to turn up at every Conservative Conference since 
I was first elected nine years ago. Nor have I 
ever attempted to address the delegates prior to 
this one at Blackpool. It has always seemed to 
me that, apart from Ministers and the rest of the 
platform team, whose voices must be heard, the 
occasion should be reserved as far as possible 
for the rank and file in the constituencies to air 
their views. MPs have plenty of opportunities of 
talking elsewhere. 

For me this year’s conference was different 
from the others. For the first time that I can re- 
member—possibly for the first time in history— 
the subject of crime and punishment appeared on 
the agenda. Now it so happens that this is a 
subject to which I have devoted a good deal of 
attention in the House. It is true that my views 
theregn have not been identical with those of the 
majority of Conservatives either in Parliament or 
in the Country. ‘I was active in the campaign’ ‘to 
abolish the death penalty for nvurder and 
seconded the Second Reading of Mr. Silvérman’s 
Private Member's Bill for this purpose. In spite 
of the Whips, I refused to support the ‘hanging’ 
clauses in the Government's subsequent Homicide 
Bill. I believe that homosexual acts between con- 
senting adults in private siiould not be an offence, 
and in the last session I tried, without success, 
to get the Wolfenden Report debated in private 
members’ time. I have opposed every demand 
from my back-bench colleagues for the restora- 
tion of flogging for crimes of violence. 

Having scanned the official programme of pro- 
ceedings at Blackpool, I noted that out of thirty- 
one resolutions on crime and punishment all but 
five either expressly or by implication urged the 
use of sterner penalties, particularly flogging and 
more hanging. One party stalwart, a female 
alderman from Woolwich, demanded in addition 
to the lash and the rope the reintroduction. of 
‘hard labour, presumably in the form of the 
crank and the treadmill, which, like flogging for 


the great majority of offences were abolished in 
the last century. Hence, I felt I ought to try to 
say something in the contrary sense. Accordingly 
I wrote to the conference chairman, Sir Stanley 
Bell, explaining my interest and adding that I 
should be grateful if he would call me in the 
course of the debate. Since the resolution to be 
discussed asked for an immediate review of the 
causes of crime, I mentioned that I had been 
an advocate of an Institute of Criminology, which 
is now in course of creation with government en- 
couragement and might be expected to achieve 
this very purpose. Incidentally, speakers from 
the floor of the conference are limited to five 
minutes. 

I received no answer to my modest request. 
Indeed, I hardly expected one. Sir Stanley, I re- 
flected, is probably far too busy with the 
Ministers and other party high-ups to bother with 
small fry like me. No doubt, I said to myself, he 
has passed on my letter to one of his numerous 


assistants. I was to be rudely disappointed. (On 
my return to London J got a note from him 
saying that my letter had been ‘mixed up with 
some other papers in his bag.’) 

Arrived at Blackpool’s salubrious Winter Gar- 
dens, I made for the Information Centre to collect 
my ticket of admission, which by some oversight 
had not been sent to me with the programme. 
Here I was also presented with an enormous 
‘conference. disc,’ which I was asked to inscribe 
with my name and to attach to the lapel of my 
jacket. It reminded me of the disc which used 
to be placed over the heart of a condemned 
man about to face the firing squad. For a while 
it dangled over mine and then fell off. When I 
got into the hall, I followed the instructions in 
the printed programme and approached one of 
the stewards, to whom I made known my desire 
to speak. I was given a slip of paper, which I 
was asked to complete. I filled in my name and 
occupation, The space opposite ‘Position in the 
Party’ I left blank. On handing back the slip T 
was remonstrated with sternly for my omission. 
I replied that I had no position in the party, 
but was Ulster Unionist Member for Belfast 
North in the House of Commons..If I had said 
that I was Communist Member for Alma-Ata in 
the Supreme Soviet, I imagine my reply could 
not have produced a greater sense of amazement. 

I was not called on to speak in the debate. 
Whether my speaker's slip ever reached ‘the 
chairman's table I have no means of knowing. 
By the time the debate came on, crowded into 
the last hour of Thursday afternoon after dis- 
cussions on the plight of the small farmer and 
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the fishermen in Icelandic waters, Sir Stanley Bell 
had vacated the chair in favour of Sir Eric 
Edwards, chairman of the executive committee, 
one of whose recreations is given in Who’s Who 
as ‘improving’ [sic]. - 

What. followed was the most arbitrary and 
partial selection of speakers I have ever wit- 
nessed. Out of seven speakers called from the 
floor, six spoke resolutely in favour of more 
severe punishments. The seventh, a London 
clergyman, somewhat unconventionally attired in 
a black polo sweater, limited his brief and largely 
inaudible remarks to the statement that the 
crime problem was too complex to be dealt with 
by legislation. (How in the name of goodness 
does he imagine that burning for witchcraft and 
hanging for sheep-stealing were got rid of had it 
not been for Parliament?) The sole redeeming 
feature of the otherwise dreary afternoon was 
the firmness with which Mr. Butler told the con- 
ference that he did not propose to put the clock 
back one hundred years and the skill with which 
he contrived to get a cheer when he said so, 


I am not complaining that I was passed over. 
But I do complain that no speaker from the floor 
was given a chance to state the contrary view 
to that of the majority. At least one other dele- 
gate present wished to speak in this sense; I 
happen to know that he had previously written 
to the secretary of the Howard League for some 
facts and figures on the murder rate. But he was 
not called either. At one moment I thought we 
might hear something sane, when the chairman 
announced the name of Mr. John Tilney, one 
of the Conservative Members for Liverpool. But 
this turned out to be a mistake for Mrs. Tilney, 
who lost no time in making it clear when she 
reached the rostrum that she was as staunch a 
flogger as the rest of the Tory ladies. 

If the subject comes up again next year, perhaps 
I shall bring my wife, who, like Mrs. Tilney, be- 
lieves in these old-fashioned punishments. On the 
other hand, I may have second thoughts and 
decide that the Conservative Party Conference is 
no place for an Ulster Unionist who also happens 
to be a penal reformer. 


NEP in Iraq 


By 


HE first reforms of the Iraqi Revolution have 

been designed to meet the more emotional 
criticisms of the ‘destroyed regime.’ Solidarity 
with the United Arab Republic need not wait for 
the decision between total union (as wanted by the 
Baathists) and a federation (as wanted by everyone 
else). The abolition, on the second day of the 
Revolution, of tribal law, as a separate legal 
system, was one blow against the ‘feudalism’ of 
the large landowners; the new land-reform law is 
another. The reforms which will be most decisive, 
in the short and long term alike, will be economic. 
At the moment, there is a mood of hangover in 
Baghdad: either the State will initiate popular 
and beneficial measures, which will revive the now 
stagnant economy, or there will be fumbling, and 
continued stagnation, with dangers to the move- 
ment of July 14. 


Muhammad Haddid, the Minister of Finance 
and acting Minister of Development, is therefore 
a key figure in the new government. He has spent 
a lifetime in revolutionary politics, though in any 
less dictatorial system than the old Iraq his 
moderate views would not have impelled him in- 
to anything more rebellious than a Reform Club. 
He has, in the past, collaborated with Communists, 
sometimes with Rightists; in the present govern- 
ment he is again one of a mixed team. He is a tall, 
knobby man with a bashful, ironic smile. His 
gentleness does not hide indignation at the cor- 
ruption of the old regime, nor does his bashfulness 
conceal a conviction that he knows how to put 
things right. His criticisms of Nuri’s regime are 
the more telling for being told without rhetoric 
or that display of emotion which makes the 
listener suspicious. As his reforms will correct old 
abuses, I shall list the abuses, in the order in which 
he described them to me. 


1. The Old Regime was grossly extravagant. 
Contracts were hardly checked, and were awarded 
on a basis of bribes. (Another Minister, Sadiq 
Shenshel, told me that to him the greatest dis- 
covery of the Revolution was that the local agents 
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of imperialism were far worse than the imperial- 
ists: ‘far more grasping, far more dishonest. 
Indeed, we have found that some English com- 
panies were disgusted at how contracts were 
awarded only to those who spent lavishly on bribes 
for our corrupt Ministers.’) F 
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was a flower shop near Bab Sherji with tulips and 
giladioli flown in daily from Holland, behind win- 
dows that seemed to be raining, as in Mayfair or 
Paris.) 

The first intention of the new Government is to 
watch every fils; not to argue, we are rich, we 
can afford to be extravagant; but to state, we 
are temporarily in receipt of cash, which we must 
invest with scrupulous rigour, for the day when 
this oil revenue may diminish or cease. Luxuries 
will be progressively restricted, eventually banned; 
the only whisky imported, for example, will be for 
the tourist trade. ‘Are you teetotal yourself?’ I 
asked the Minister, thinking of a Baghdad obliged 
to drink its own mustaki araq, which tastes of 
metal polish. ‘No, not at all.’ I asked why no Iraq 
government had ever allowed the importation of 
cheap Lebanese wine: the cheapest French wine 
in a Baghdad restaurant costing a minimum of 
two pounds a bottle. To this Mr. Haddid replied 
that those who liked wine in Baghdad preferred 
French vintages: which answer did not satisfy 
me, as the so-called vintages, jolted across 4,000 
miles of sea and desert, are mostly scrap Algerian, 
at least in taste, while the democratic Musar or 
Ksara, with a shorter journey behind them, 
remain palatable, and above all, cheap. 

The second plan of the Government is to en- 
courage industry. The long-term development 
projects will be completed, but instead of starting 
new ones, the Government will concentrate on 
factories which, Mr. Haddid claims, can be erected 
complete in a year or two, and can then start 
employing labour and producing goods. There is 
no plan to socialise industry. “We should prefer 


2. The Development Board invested immense..it all to be financed by private savings, but these 
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sums on long-term schemes, such as dams, bridges” 
and roads, which gave no immediate benefit to.the 
impoverished fellahin. 
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3. These long-term projects, while of ultimate 
value, were less effective than they should have 
been, as they were not linked to any plan for 
industrialisation. The dams, for example, were 
neither equipped to generate electric power nor 
even constructed so that the equipping could be 
done at a future date. Mr. Haddid thinks this 
reflects a hostility to industrialisation on the part 
of foreigners, and a preference by the Oil Com- 
pany that power in Iraq should be generated from 
its oil. ‘We wish to sell our oil, if we can get the 
same amount of power from water. We can use 
every spare fils in the battle against poverty.’ 

4. The inflation consequent on these large 
schemes was not tackled in.an intelligent way. The 
surplus money was mopped up on the most 
wanton importation of luxuries. (I remember 
when I visited Baghdad a few months before the 
Revolution, this was what most depressed me: 
the old, egalitarian, shabby Baghdad had sud- 
denly split into a city of classes, with, the abject 
poor in their mud-and-wattle houses, while the 
new rich drove to new shopping centres where 
every luxury from Europe could be bought. There 





are inadequate, and therefore the Government 
will invest in industry. The sheikhs, whose surplus 
land is to be taken from them, in return for 
monetary compensation, will be encouraged to 
invest in industry.’ In other words, there’ will be a 
strict money control: the sight of illiterates in 
agal and keffia driving Cadillacs in Lebanese 
resorts will, perhaps, be less common. 

A third key to Iraq's economic future is a 
revision of the system of taxation. In the old 
days the poor were heavily burdened, through 
indirect taxation on the necessities of life; the 
rich, particularly the landowners, escaping the 
collector more or-less scot-free. In Nuri’s Iraq 
there was not even a land tax of the fictitious kind 
collected in Faroukian Egypt. 

Such economic planning as Mr. Haddid en- 
visages is not particularly original: one has heard 
similar aspirations from other newly independent 
countries, But the difference in Iraq is that no 
miracles are needed to make this country of six 
million people prosperous, except peace and 
cohesion. Almost unlimited land (hence the 
generous maximum holding permitted by the 
land-reform law), five copious rivers, oil which 
will bring in a cash revenue for at least twenty 
years, and will thereafter be useful for Iraq's own 
needs, sulphur deposits which, when developed, 
may bring in as much revenue a year as the present 


‘oil, a mixed population whose chromosomes link 


them with some of the most talented people of the 
Ancient World, compose advaftages rarely 
equalled. The Iraqi temperament, unfortunately, 
is not the most cohesive in the world: the 
twentieth century is not the period most predict- 
able for peace. Otherwise the omens are excellent, 
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YOU 


ARE NOT THE 
AVERAGE MAN 


The man from the Prudential appreci- 
ates that you’re an individual, with your 
own needs and problems, your own 
life. The people he meets during his 
day’s work are never just names in the 
Company’s records, 
The Prudential organization is based 
on personal service at personal level to 
all sorts of people. The man 
you know, with whom you 
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can discuss your problems, is the link 
between you and this great insurance 
company, bringing you help and ad- 
vice based on long experience. 

If you think you ought to do some- 
thing about an insurance policy, you 
should get to know the man from the 
Prudential. There is onein your locality, 
only waiting foracall from you. Hisoffice 
address is in the telephone directory. 
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The man on the left is that well-known reader of newspapers, 
‘Disgusted’. At the moment he is being disgusted by the fact 
that a serious paper like the Manchester Guardian should be 
so readable and irreverent. Soon he will pick up his pen and 
write a disgusted Letter to the Editor, Alas! he has written 
five already, and the editor shows no sign of mending his ways. 


The man in the centre is a good customer of the Manchester 
Guardian. He buys it every day because it has a lot of pages, 
each measuring 25 ins. x 163 ins., which he can spread around 
the floor of his living-room, finding it more economical to 
spend 1s. 6d. a week on the Guardian than to pay the instal- 
ments on a carpet. It is thought, however, that he does not 
actually read the paper. Appearances belie him in the illustra- 
tion above—he has his eyes shut. 

But the man on the right has his eyes wide open, and buys 
the Manchester Guardian every day in order to read it. It is a 
pity he is so deeply absorbed in the paper that one cannot see 
his alert, intelligent face. Whether he is intelligent because he 
reads the Guardian, or whether he reads the Guardian because 
he is intelligent, it is not easy to say. Either way, he reads the 
paper, and has a carpet in his living-room as well. How well- 
equipped for life can a man be? , 
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constantly in the fight against Cancer is 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 
which is under the direction of the 
Royal College of Physicians and the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Its work is conducted in its own modern 
laboratories at Mill Hill, London, and 
is to be further increased in new 
laboratories with the very latest type of 
equipment at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The Fund is without State aid and the 
heavy cost of equipping and staffing 
the new laboratories has to be met by 
voluntary contribution. 
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Roundabout 


Ecdysiasts 

AT THREE O'CLOCK 

in the afternoon 

there are sixteen 

men sitting in 
the pocket-sized theatre of the Club 
Panama (membership 25s.). The stage 
is small with a basket of gladioli ar- 
ranged on each side of the curtains. The 
orchestra of piano and drums sits in 
the body of the theatre, to one side of 
the audience. It is dark and there are 
no usherettes with torches. This is near- 
nude club revue. 





~ ‘Welcome to the Panama,’ says the Comic, and 
the bald heads lean forward expectantly. The 
atmosphere is quiet, respectful, almost solemn. 
No one knows anyone else. No one whispers to a 
neighbour. No one crinkles sweet papers. Some 
are in their early twenties but most are middle- 
aged. Occasionally someone smiles at the comic. 
Once someone laughs. 

Numbers follow each other quickly and seem 
the same number dressed in different degrees of 
undress. A girl strips and goes to bed. Red Indians 
dance in beads and a minimum of feathers. Even 
fashionable balloon dresses make an appearance. 
One of the three males in the cast delivers an art 
lecture illustrated with draped-nude tableaux. The 
girls are young and look a little bored. They sing 
out of key and out of unison. They dance out of 
step with each other and giggle. 

The comic, Dave Wheeler, comes on and tells 
a few shaggy-dog stories. He is an Australian who 
has been in England for only three months. ‘In 
Australia they don’t have this kind of show. It’s 
not easy here. I realise the customers don’t come 
to see me.’ He says afterwards, smiling wryly, 
‘They used to heckle me at first, but I answered 
back. I had my own TV show in Australia, but 
who knows me here?’ 


The show reaches its finale. The house lights 
come on. Some men leave. Others move to the 
front row. A couple of men read evening papers. 
In ones and twos men enter and sit down with an 
abstracted air, as if remembering an important 
appointment elsewhere. One of the girls in the 
show, disguised in street clothes, high-heels her 
way down the gangway carrying a cup of tea. 
Somewhere behind the curtains a girl laughs and 
laughs. It is 4.30 in the afternoon and outside the 
sun is shining. People in London are working, 
rushing, spending money, earning money. The 
pianist and drummer return. The lights dim and 
the brocade curtains swing back. ‘Welcome to the 
Panama,’ says the comic, and the bald heads lean 
forward expectantly. 


Enthusiasts : 
NORMAN GRANZ, the prematurely grey-haired 
impresario behind the Duke Ellington tour, sells 
jazz in the way that lesser men sell opera. Thirty- 
nine years old, Mr. Granz is tall, softly spoken and 
hard to please. He controls two music-publishing 
firms and a record company. All his records bear 
the magic slogan ‘Recorded under the personal 
supervision of Norman Granz, and the words 


mean precisely what they say. Granz picks the 
artists, the material, the recording studio and the 
engineers. He attends to every detail himself. 

In London, Mr. Granz stays at the Dorchester, 
where he conducts a feud with the hotel switch- 
board who will not transfer his calls from the 
telephone in his bedroom to the telephone in the 
lounge. ‘I don’t know why they won't do it. Just 
listen to that thing ring. I put on my first concert 
sixteen years ago in Hollywood. Before that I 
was a board-marker on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Very lowly indeed. I had a great anger 
about the discrimination against coloured 
audiences: that was one reason I turned to jazz. 
Also, I thought it could be remunerative vocation- 
ally. When I put on my first jazz session, I laid 
down three conditions. One, there was to be no 
dancing. Two, musicians were to be paid. Three, 
Negro patrons were to be admitted.’ 

Mr. Granz has been called a dictator of jazz. 
He has also been called a millionaire. ‘I’m not a 
dictator, at least, no more than any producer who 
has to fuse ideas and public taste. My function is 
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to act as a catalyst. I've never had to deal with 

perament. Everything depends on how an 
artist is treated, personally and economically. I 
fly all my shows from place to place. No one can 
sleep properly on a train. I pay them well, so 
there’s no insecurity. And I present all my artists 
under dignified conditions.’ 

Mr. Granz has always dealt with the top people 
in jazz. Count Basie, George Shearing, Stan Ken- 
ton, Benny Goodman and Louis Armstrong have 
all worked under his banner. ‘There's a great pub- 
lic appetite for jazz, but the saturation point must 
be reached soon. Some groups are bound to lose 
out. Eventually the law of supply and demand 
must come into force. In America, the concert 
business is on the way down. In Europe it’s still 
going up. In future, I shall probably be a lot more 
active in Europe.’ 

Mr. Granz went to university and still wears 
the grey flannels and sports jacket of a well-heeled 
freshman. He is proud of the revolution he 
brought about in the design of record sleeves. ‘I’ve 
always worked with one artist, David Stone Mar- 
tin. He was responsible for the emergence of the 
semi-nude on the cover in four colours. I can’t 
say whether it affected sales. It certainly bright- 
ened up the counters.” 


Political Pantomime 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Hostage. (Theatre Royal, 
Stratford, E.}—Shadow of 


Heroes. (Piccadilly.)—Julius 


Cesar. (Old Vic.) 

BRENDAN BEHAN admits he 

always writes his curtain speech 

before he writes the play. It 

would have been helpful if he 
had followed this through by also writing the 
reviews. For what is The Hostage? Is it a Sing- 
sing Synge-song in a Dublin brothel, a Beggars’ 
Uproar in an Irish stew? Is it the Marx Brothers 
in the IRA or Max Miller meets Arthur Miller at 
the GPO? Or the coming-out party of a whistling 
jail-bird who has been too often hungover and 
hanged-over? Or the phantasmagoria of a broth 
of a buoy, bobbing queasily on the waves of sex 
and politics, and clowning to keep his courage up 
and his breakfast down? Certainly, it is the most 
preposterous, comic and unnerving evening in 
London. 

The Hostage is set in a bomb-shattered bedroom 
of a bawding house. The kilted and cloaked 
owner speaks Gaelic with an Oxford accent and 
bagpipes round the corridors marshalling the 
whores and pimps and drunks and queers into an 
imaginary Republican army. Then one day the 
IRA actually appear.. They quarter on him a 
skinny, baffled young Cockney national service 
man who is to be executed as a reprisal for the 
hanging of an IRA gunman in Northern Ireland. 
Around this boy the whole household revolves in 
an eightsome reel of songs and dances and jokes 
and anecdotes and arguments. The whole thing 
has the air of having been written that afternoon. 
There are jokes about the League of Empire 
Loyalists, and Mr. Dermot Morrah’s series in the 
Daily Express, and the American rocket to the 


moon, It also has the air of having been written 
while the Lord Chamberlain was out of town. 


“And every point is turned towards the audience, 


then hurled straight across the footlights. 

Miss Joan Littlewood has given The Hostage a 
braw Brechtian production. The cast do not 
pretend to be people. Instead they are actors 
putting on the surface quirks and eccentricities 
of people the way a music-hall comic puts on a 
funny hat. The audience is as much part of the 
performance as the audience in a game of char- 
ades. And Pat, the old swollen nose of a care- 
taker, acts as a sort of master of ceremonies from 
inside the play by deflating each pomposity with 
a crafty corner-of-the-mouth comment. When 
the mad laird says he would hang crucified in the 
town square for the Cause, Pat is politely con- 
cerned—‘Let’s hope it’s a fine day,’ he says. There 
is no suspension of disbelief because there is no 
pretence that this is anything but a- theatrical 
performance. But there is also no suspension of 
belief because it is impossible to begin to enjoy 
the hodge-podge and hullabaloo unless you appre- 
ciate Behan’s philosophy of life. Underneath the 
compulsive jocular grin of the born farceur, 
Behan is forcing us to re-examine our prejudices 
and assumptions. The joke, like the dream, is a 
way of turning grit into pearls, 4 way of dis- 
guising our faces so that we can bear to look at 
them in the mirror. But at least we have got rid 
of the grit, and we do look in the mirror. 

To some extent Behan is repeating the theme of 
O’Neill—to live we need illusions as we need 
clothes. We choose a sympathetic role, then play 
it like Method actors, so that we come to believe 
we are the role. But Behan widens his angle of 
vision to reveal the make-believe of societies as 
well as individuals. His whores and pimps and 
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civil servants and IRA staff officers are dressing 
up as romantic revolutionaries partly because they 
cannot stand themselves as they really are. But 
also partly because a provincial, tumble-down 
society cannot find any more useful and valuable 
a costume for them. They are being manipulated 
by outside powers as well as by inside fears. And 
in the specific context of The Hostage, Behan is 
arguing that both the oppressor and the oppressed 
are slaves to their own illusions and the illusions 
their ruling classes force upon them. The refer- 
ences to Cyprus and Suez are deliberately pro- 
vocative and political. And the young English 
hostage. who is as apathetic in his beliefs as his 
Irish captors are pathetic in theirs, brings down the 
second-act curtain with a consciously unsympa- 
thetic sneer at ‘the niggers of Notting Hill.’ Bren- 
dan Behan has said that he is waiting for the 
critics to tell him what his play meant. There you 
are, Mr: Behan, that’s what you meant. And I 
don’t care if you didn’t know it. 

The Hostage is the sort of political pantomime 
which would have been impossible on the stage 
ten years ago. But The Threepenny Opera kicked 
a hole in the balderdash about the theatre being 
a magic world which transported us out of our- 
selves. And the Royal Court has presented a series 
of plays which more and more emphasised that 
the actors are there to communicate to us, not 
to each other. Brendan Behan has not completely 
mastered his job. In The Hostage he too often 
caps and recaps his jokes, hammers his characters 
in and out of shape, twists and tangles his plot, 
from the sheer joy of having a platform to enter- 
tain upon. And Joan Littlewood has shaken the 
bottle rather too vigorously so that at times there 
is more head than body in the glass. But despite 
a tendency towards Old Mother Riley among 
some of the cast, the Theatre Workshop have 
given this a memorable production especially in 
the performances of Murray Melvin, as the 
NAAFI Romeo trapped among the Capulets, Avis 
Bunnage, as the old bag of tricks, and Howard 
Goorney, as the ponce who acts as chorus. 

To see how much more effective political 
theatre is when played as this kind of uproarious 
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tragedy rather than as a documentary melodrama, 
it is worth seeing Shadow of Heroes before you 
visit The Hostage. Here, too, there is no attempt 
at theatrical illusion. Emlyn Williams comes on 
as Emlyn Williams, explains that he represents the 
author, and identifies the rest of the cast. He in- 
sists that all the events are based on carefully 
documented historical happenings in Soviet Hun- 
gary. And then we watch players as distinguished 
as Peggy Ashcroft and Stephen Murray act out as 
dull and dead a piece of black-and-white propa- 
ganda as I have seen on any ‘stage outside a Moral 
Rearmament pamphlet. It has already been 
pointed out that, despite all the research, Shadow 
of Heroes still fatally misrepresents history by 
ignoring the fact that its hero, Lazlo Rajk, was as 
much of a Communist hack as its villain Janos 
Kadar. But even as melodrama, Shadow of Heroes 
is deplorable. The dialogue is flat, the acting pon- 
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derous, and Peter Hall's staging of the fighting 
looks like nothing so much as a group of parents 
reluctantly taking part in an embarrassing game of 
cowboys and Indians. There is no feeling that any 
of the actors know or care anything about how 
Communists really talk or think. There are no 
subtleties in the characterisation or in the playing. 
And all my admiration for the real Hungarian 
revolutionaries cannot bring me to add to the list 
of enthusiastic notices outside the Piccadilly, 
Meanwhile, at the Old Vic, one of the world’s 
greatest political tragedies is being given a clean, 
workmanlike and surprisingly effective produc- 
tion. The fact that this performance of Julius 
Cesar has no bravura soloists allows the text to 
shine through undistorted and we can see with 
what devastating cunning Shakespeare holds up 
each statesman to the light in turn and lets us see 
the corruption boiling inside him. 


Ring Out the Old 


By 


Mr. DaviD WEBSTER is fond 
of saying that the Covent Gar- 
den Ring is the best in the 
world. This may seem a per- 
fectly harmless eccentricity. 
Why not let the poor fellow 
enjoy it in peace? 

The trouble is that the public 
is beginning to believe it too. When a half-truth 
is proclaimed sufficiently often, and in a platform 
manner which astutely blends the rotund and the 
intimate, it gets to be generally accepted. This 
Ring has become an institution. To become an 
institution is good for the box office but bad for 
art. Ring-going is now an entrenched habit; you 
cannot get a seat in the house-unless it is behind 
a pillar at Siegfried or Das Rheingold. That is as 
it should be. But a sinister note of complacency 
is creeping in. Immunity from criticism is the kiss 
of death for any artistic enterprise. You do not 
criticise the corpse in the parlour. 

If gradual decay of the tissues is the future 
danger implicit in such an attitude, the Covent 
Garden Ring is still reasonably vigorous. It is the 
imperfections of the present production which 
make the attitude absurd, and so insulting to 
Wagner. If that is all that music drama amounts 
to, why the fuss? Of course this Ring is in many 
ways a fine achievement; but it could be much 
finer. 

At the moment the production is ‘rehearsed by 
Peter Potter.’ This is simply not good enough. I 
admit that Mr. Potter makes some effective group- 
ings, and that the lighting has improved (though 
Alberich’s  metamorphoses are still ineptly 
handled). But on a deeper level the drama has 
no continuous life of its own. It is left to the 
individual power of the actors. When a Hotter 
is filling the stage with the guilt-stricken majesty 
of his Wotan or the terrifying disintegration of his 
Gunther, the drama does very well; the timeless 
tragedy of the Ring grips us with sublime force. 
But then there follow those dreadful transforma- 
tions when some lesser immortal appears, who has 
not received from the producer an inkling of what 
the character is about, and drops us back with a 


DAVID CAIRNS 


dull thud into Bow Street. Need the Sieglinde, 
Marianne Schech, have declaimed her opening 
line—‘ein fremder Mann ?’—with such manifest 
and unrelieved lack of conviction? She was so 
little identified with the role that she could quite 
safely have added ‘Oh no, it’s Jon Vickers, and 
very handsome he looks in his blond wig and his 
bare shoulders and all’ without lowering the 
dramatic temperature by a single degree. 

The inadequacy or distortedness of many of the 
characters is most painfully felt in Das Rheingold. 
Here Wagner sets forth his theme in its starkest 
simplicity, without either loss or gain from the 
complications of what militarists call ‘the human 
factor.’ If. the action is not presented with the 
utmost grandeur as a huge allegorical struggle for 
power between primary world forces, it shrivels 
into pantomime. 

At Covent Garden the gods, except for Wotan, 
are as seedy a crew as ever sat on a city council 
in a thin ‘year, while their great antitheses, the 
dwarfs, have no need of the Tarmhelm’s aid to take 
on the semblance and insignificance of toads. 
Peter Klein’s Mime is by now an institution; there- 
fore no one stops to consider whether his interpre- 
tation of the part is the right one, or whether it 
is not (granting the art with which he performs 
it) too consistently underdog, too fundamentally 
pathetic. But the most serious weakness is the 
Alberich—played by Otakar Kraus with his usual 
skill, but with a grotesqueness of form and ges- 
ture that is quite alien to Wagner’s conception of 
the character. In this Caliban in a space suit 
there is no trace of the ‘nobility’ which Wagner 
specified. Wotan’s terrible adversary, the embodi- 
ment of greed and intellectual evil, looks as if he 
had just emerged from stoking boilers on a flying 
saucer. 

I concede that any producer would have come 
up against intractable material in this year’s 
mountainous Gutrune, who looked as embar- 
rassed as I was by her part in the proceedings and 
as curious to know whose warped sense of humour 
had thought of dressing her up as Gunther’s milde 
Schwester. 

Yet this could be a great Ring. The cast, apart 
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of the most perfect of human : 
beings, who has given her 


' 
ane 
name to the town below”. So UNIONor es 


runs the endearing inscription 
on the stone pyramid erected 
above the harbour in memory 
of his wife by Sir Rufane 
Donkin, the virtual founder of 
Port Elizabeth. 

It was in 1820 that 4,000 British emigrants 
were landed in Algoa Bay and set to 
work to build themselves homes and shops 
under Sir Rufane’s watchful eye. From 
that small beginning has grown the 
modern Port Elizabeth, third largest port 
in South Africa, second city of Cape 
Province and one of the busiest industrial 
centres in the Union. Today it stretches 
for teri miles along the shores of Algoa 
Bay and its population has increased to 
almost 250,000: one feels that Sir Rufane 
and his lady would be well content with 
the outcome of their labours. 

The Bank’s ties with the Cape go 
back to 1838. Today over 200 offices 
throughout the Province keep us in 
constant touch with the latest local 
commercial developments. Business 
men who wish to benefit from this 
knowledge are invited to get in touch 
with our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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from the unnecessary blunders over Sieglinde and 
Gutrune, is potentially as fine as can be seen 
anywhere today; Leslie Hurry’s sets are old- 
fashioned in spirit but not without grandeur; the 
orchestra is an instrument of superb skill and 
sensitivity. The elements, in fact, are there. But 
until Covent Garden appoints a producer who 
knows and understands the work through and 
through and has as complete and coherent.a grasp 
of the drama as Kempe has of the score, and who 
believes that the story is the inevitable comple- 
ment of the music, its equal in power and fascina- 
tion and relevance, and not merely a rambling 
and sometimes wearisome fable which happened 
to catch the composer’s peculiar fancy, Mr. 
Webster’s boast will sound as hollow as a 
ministerial assurance. 

Wednesdays at 5.55, the series of informal 
concerts of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
music being given in the Festival Hall by the 
Philomusica at 4s. a time, turns out to have more 
matter and less art than one might have feared 
from the grisly archness of such titles as “Mr. 
Haydn in London’ or ‘Mr. Handel's Barge’ (‘The 
Water Musick Compleat’). Granville Jones, who 
directed the band of twenty-eight players in two 
Haydn symphonies, No. 96 and No. 102, last 
week, has consulted the autograph of No. 96 in 
the British Museum and, according to a learned 
though not always accurate programme note, 
restored the much-rewritten trumpet and timpani 
parts to their pristine state. But there was no 
excess of scholarship in the unpolished vigour 
and uninhibited zest of his players. I did not have 
a score of No. 96 with me, and recognised offhand 
only a few obvious divergences from normal 
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practice. But in No. 102, which was played sub- 
stantially as printed, what struck me was not only 
the unusual clarity of all the wind parts, but the 
admirable way the brass was made to sustain its 


Cinema 


1-7., 1958 


long forte or fortissimo notes for the full duration 
of the note, producing an effect of solid brilliance 
which was far removed from the habitual and 
totally un-Haydnish fortepiano. 


Cooking with a Blow-lamp 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 
(Empire.)}—Evil Eden, (Paris- 
Pullman.) — The ‘Hunters. 
(Carlton.) 
THE film version of Tennessee 
Williams’s Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof (director : Richard 
Brooks; ‘X’ certificate) sticks 
pretty closely to the play: in result, if not in 
spirit, too closely. Superbly acted, and following 
the Kazan-inspired happy-ending third act written 
as a rather reluctant postscript, rather than the 
original original, it is a photographed stage play 
and we remain outside, in the audience. No 
wandering among the people, no peering through 
crannies and keyholes, none of the murmurs and 
whispers the film can use: everything is yelled, 
stagily, and we see everything from (more or less) 
the one angle. ‘Atmosphere’ is laid on rather 
heavily; but perhaps that old atmospheric South is 
really as electric, as stormy, as scented, as impos- 
sible to live peaceably in. But they'll have to stop 
filming it: we just can’t take many more of those 
old plantation houses and rocking chairs. 

The play has been bowdlerised a bit—not much; 
expanded, reshuffled, and. the emphasis altered 
here and there. The long talk between father and 
son during which Brick protests his hatred of 
homosexuality and the ‘purity’ of his love for 
Skipper has gone entirely, replaced by a more 
generalised piece of parental argybargy with one 
line that sticks like a piece out of Hamlet: ‘You're 
a thirty-year-old kid; soon you'll be a fifty-year- 
old kid.’ The play’s fertility symbols, Gooper and 
his odious Mae, with their brood of ‘no-necked 
monsters, are no less hateful, but some of 
Maggie’s more vicious cracks at motherhood are 
softened or avoided—which helps towards making 
her the sympathetic character Tennessee Williams 
intended her to be, since it is almost impossible 
to relish her appalling sneers in the play, or like 
her in spite of them. Maggie, frankly, I can’t take 
to: but we have it on her creator’s authority that 
we are meant to take to her, this jittery Cat in her 
private hellfire of frustration and despair. ‘Why 
can’t you get ugly?’ she asks her reluctant husband 
Brick, as if love were limited by the seasonal form 
of the beloved. 

Elizabeth Taylor is perfect for the part: she is 
Maggie, with all her little ways—beautiful and 
brittle, endlessly talking, mostly unpleasant, 
occasionally touching, even humorous, above all 
intensely alive; as Paul Newman seems to me per- 
fect for his—an out-of-condition young god, 
sulkily exulting in his misery, the lost soul of the 
moment at its most enticing, the man with the 
private-income blues, the current face, stance, 
voice, expression, shrug, slouch. The parents are 
Burl Ives as Big Daddy, Judith Anderson as Big 
Mama; both pretty enormous, as actors and as 
personalities, and she the more original, the one 


who makes more of smaller opportunities. Her 
portrait of an unloved woman is piercingly, 
pathetically accurate, down to the fluttering hands, 
the pretending mouth, the unconfident move- 
ments, even the walk and the figure, the waves 
and effusiveness and gawky efforts to diffuse love 
and comfort and warmth about her. Where she 
is marvellously individual, Mr. Ives looks just a 
bit too much, behaves just a bit too much, has a 
part just a bit too much, like other fat, dynamic 
actors who play red-necked millionaires. When he 
potters about a cellar that looks like one of the 
Uffizi junk-yards, he conjures Citizen Kane 
exactly, wandering about his European spoils and 
dying in just such a cashmere dressing-gown. 
When he growls and rumbles he looks like 
Broderick Crawford. When he bursts into 
grandiloquent: rhetoric he looks like himself in 
Desire under the Elms. But he is good, he has 
the right rough stature, you can understand Brick’s 
reluctant affection, Big Mama’s unrelenting love. 
All the cast, including the no-necked monsters, is 
first-rate: Marion Sherwood as Mae is a bit too 
obtrusive, but that is hardly her fault—she is 
over-directed, and her face, a caricature of the 
pretty American girl, is horrifically memorable. 

Through this excellent, exuberant, high-pitched 
and noisy acting, Tennessee Williams burns like a 
blow-lamp, a presence and a voice, through all 
the fierce presences and voices he evokes, impos- 
sible to ignore or get away from: and the impact 
of his aching, repetitive, but somehow not 
monotonous rhythms has an effect that is almost 
musical, rather than directly dramatic: Yet he is 
the most immediate, present, physically compel- 
ling. playwright about today. The hot tin roof 
fairly sizzles: the Cat fairly roasts and writhes: a 
dreadful and rewarding sight, as all his characters 
are dreadful and, in the end, rewarding. 

x * * 

Evil Eden (*X’ certificate): that macabre 
director, Luis Bunuel, goes into the Amazon 
jungle with the usual film assortment of fugitives 
—priest and prostitute, good-hearted thug and 
gentle deaf-mute girl—and gets up a pretty steamy 
atmosphere: heat, sweat, physical torment, and 
some nightmarish moments like the time the dead 
snake writhes about—alive with ants. The Hunters 
(director: Dick Powell; ‘A’ certificate): jet 
fighters in Korea, fighting MiGs, some tentative, 
but unpursued, thoughts on the nature of courage 
and.cowardice, and a tentative but again un- 
pursued romance between Robert Mitchum as 
the ageing air ace and May Britt as the wife of 
a younger pilot, this last (Miss Britt, who has a 
look of Ingrid Bergman, and the romance, both) 
rather touchingly and delicately handled. Thrilling 
air combats, a good performance from Robert 
Wagner as a young stinker-hero (question: are 
heroes always stinkers?), but long, tedious patches 
in between. 
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Pills and Potions 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


I HAVE been.following the first 
hearing of the restrictive prac- 
tices court with considerable 
interest: partly because the 
pattern of the retail trade in this 
country is going to be decisively 
changed if, as I hope, the court 
deals firmly with price-fixing 
and other restrictive arrangements; partly because 
the war between chemists and grocers (which came 
up in the first case heard) over who should be 
allowed to sell what, has led to some ridiculous 
anomalies, 

The Chemists’ Federation contended that ‘to 
remove restrictions by widening the amount of 
medicine which is sold by unqualified persons will 
result in the removal of restrictions which are 
necessary to prevent the public suffering injury.’ 
Chemists, it was argued, know how to advise, 
and if necessary warn, customers on such prob- 
lems as the correct use of pills and potions whereas 
grocers’ assistants do not. 

At first sight this sounds reasonable, but the 
Court sensibly rejected the argument. In my 
experience the amount of actual advice that 
chemists are qualified to give is very small—and 
most of it is of a casual nature, on new cures for 
headaches or for hangovers. 





And so far from giving us protection, the 
Federation’s list of goods which may be sold only 
by chemists has in the past—cross-examination 
showed—contained a number of highly dubious 
preparations, frowned on by the medical profes- 
sion and kept on the list only because they have 
been profitable. The Federation’s excuse is that 
these products were kept on the list because of 
their popularity; ‘they felt it better that the pro- 
ducts should at least be distributed on the jurisdic- 
tion of pharmacists rather than the general shop- 
keeper.’ In other words, if people insist on poison- 
ing themselves, as is their democratic right to do, 
the profits at least should go to the chemist rather 
than to the grocer. 

Personally, I would as soon be poisoned by the 
grocer. But the collapse of the Chemists’ Federa- 
tion’s case does not alter the fact that there is a 
need for some controls, particularly on the sales 
of patent medicines. But they should be imposed 
to benefit the public, not the chemists. The trouble 
at the moment is that the great bulk of patent 
medicines now marketed are clinically valueless, 
if not actively harmful. They continue to be sold 
because of the endless gullibility of the customer, 
who is prepared to be convinced that life would 
not be worth living without laxatives, nerve tonics, 
sleep-inducers, hair-restorers, gum-protectors, and 
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bad-breath removers; and because they are profit- 
able. 

What I would like to see (and I have never been 
able to understand why such regulations do not 
already exist) is a rule that every product which 
purports to be medicinal should be submitted for 
testing by some impartial body; and that no claims 
should be allowed in advertisements which can- 
not be substantiated. This would not preclude 
products from being marketed. In the great 
majority of patent medicines the effects, if any, 
are based on the patient's belief in them, and so 
long as he continues to believe in them (provided 
they are not harmful) there is no more reason why 
he should not continue to buy them than there is 
why he should not buy alcohol or cigarettes. But 
bogus advertising is a different matter: to pretend 
that something soothes the nerves or restores the 
hair roots or protects the teeth, if it does nothing 
of the kind, should be forbidden. 

* . * 

Something else, in a very different field, which 
I have not been able to find a reason for: why, 
when streets need to be widened, is the arcade 
system not adopted? The pavement would then 
run inside the outer wall of the buildings, adding 
width to the road, protecting the pedestrian from 
the weather and also, I imagine, reducing the rate 
of road accidents. 

True, some floor space would be lost in the 
buildings concerned. On the other hand, if they 
were shops, they would have the advantage that 
they could display their wares on both sides of © 
the pavement—on (or in) the arches of the arcade, 
on the street side. 
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preservation. 


through the years. 


In Suffolk dialect the ladybird is known as ‘Bishop 
Barnaby’. This industrious beetle brings a benefit to the 
countryside and is a part of nature’s balance for its 
Insurance too, brings a benefit to the com- 
munity, providing security, comfort and a quiet satisfaction 


The ‘Yorkshire’ is an old established company, but, a 
company progressing with new ideas, providing all types of 
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There was a time when this might have been 
dismissed as unprofitable by the businesses con- 
cerned; but now the fashion is to leave plenty of 
walking space in front of shops: many are setting 
back their windows, or making little arcade 
entrances of their own. Why, then, do the authori- 
ties not take advantage of fashion and widen 
narrow streets the easy way? 


* * * 


Cyril Ray writes: ‘The Lebégue wine-tastings 
are becoming as much a Western-European as 2 
London event. Last week, in the vast cellars under 
London Bridge, amateurs met not only some of 
the greatest wines of France (I recall with rever- 
ence the 1937 Chateau Haut-Brion that accom- 
panied, and the 1949 Chateau d’Yquem that fol- 
lowed, the noble English cold luncheon, a classic 
of its kind, that Pimms habitually provide for this 
annual occasion), but also some of the greatest 
wine-growers, including the owners of these two 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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very chateaux, and of Chateau Margaux and the 
Domaine de la Romanée-Conti to boot. So the 
Lebégue cellars become, each year, a clearing- 
house of the latest intelligence from the French 
vineyards, where this year’s vintage, now under 
way, is late and none too promising. Last year’s 
clarets and burgundies, therefore, may well be 
dearer than the 1955s, though London’s shrewd 
buying of 1952s, 1953s and 1955s has cushioned 
us against the worst effects of recent disasters in 
the vineyards. One should be buying 1955s now 
to put away, and is likely to find them cheaper 
here than in Paris, where the trade is more highly- 
strung. 

‘German wines do not figure at the Lebégue 
tastings, but the well-informed Rhineland cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian reports 
that this year’s harvest is likely to be big, and 
may well produce a better wine than anything 
since 1953—though it can hardly approach that 
great year in quality.’ 


Mother and Child 


By MILES 


5 ie: quality of maternal care in the early years 
of life is of such paramount importance for 
the future well-being, both bodily and mental, of 
the individual that I am always glad to see any 
new contribution to our knowledge of the two- 
way ‘interaction’ between mother and child. 
Some weeks ago Dr. Frederick Stone of Glasgow. 
made some shrewd comments in the Lancet on 
early disorders of the mother-child relationship. 
What, he asks, is to be expected of the normal 
mother? First, surely, devotion and enjoyment of 
her child. Next, protectiveness, and then a reason- 
able consistency of attitude. She should respect 
her child as a separate person, and not make him 
simply an instrument of her own ambitions. 
Much skill and practice are needed to observe, 
and record, the everyday interactions within the 
biological unity of the young child and his mother. 
One sort of disturbance Dr. Stone terms lack of 
contact: the toddler is exploring the surgery or 
looking at some toys, and the mother is telling her 
story to the doctor, but nothing happens between 
them. This is quite abnormal; the mother, even if 
worried, should be aware of those small signals of 
distress which the child in a strange and perhaps 
threatening environment will send out. Another 
sort is excessive maternal anxiety: the mother 


who is convinced that something is wrong with the — 


baby, however much she is reassured. Her com- 
plaints may be vague, and the baby may be 
thriving, but her anxiety drives her from doctor 
to doctor, and clinic to clinic, when really it is not 
the baby who is ill but she herself. Some parents 
may use terrifying threats to secure obedience; 
others, for reasons within themselves, make 
excessive demands that their children should be 
independent—one mother told Dr. Stone, ‘As soon 
as my little girl could talk, at fifteen months, I 
would make her decide at breakfast how she 
wanted her egg—poached or boiled.’ 

Of course, children are born with different 
degrees of sensitivity to the emotional pressures 
they meet. With the same kind of mishandling, 


HOWARD 


one child may survive and another succumb. 
When the baby is vulnerable, sooner or later he 
will show upsets in crying, in sleeping, feeding 
and bowel function. Tension in the mother- 
relationship contributes to the causation of such 
ailments as eczema and wheezy bronchitis. 
Diagnosis of a disorder of mother-care has to be 
made on positive signs. It is an important 
diagnosis, because as a rule some action can be 
taken about the disorder, and illness in the child 
cleared up, or better still, prevented. 


* * = 


The medical research unit of the Institute of 
Directors has lost no time in going to work. 
Its lively and energetic chief, Dr. Beric Wright, 
has compiled some notes on the health problems 
of directors in a small book that reads well and 
is admirably set out. His pungent comments on 
the way of life of the ‘busy executive’ should 
make some of them at any rate sit back and think. 
For instance, a man who is ‘too busy’ to take his 
annual holiday should be pushed out of the 
office—it is likely that both his job and his 
pattern of living need investigation. Another: 
‘As much stress and strain is caused by frustra- 
tion as it is by overwork.’ I entirely agree. In 3 
great many people, in business and the profes- 
sions, ‘overwork’ is a symptom and not a cause 
of illness. 

I suspect that the frustration Dr. Wright refers 
to is more often a product of rivalry and tension 
in’ pérsonal relations than of the conditions of 
work as such. Stress within the individual, at 
manager level and above, must tend to increase 
as he climbs the last section of the ladder. Then 
his domestic and his working life begin to inter- 
fere with each other: he takes home a brief-cas¢ 
full.of. papers, his wife complains, he feels hurt, 
is depressed next day and can’t concentrate, loses 
ground to a rival—and there goes the vicious 
spiral again. 

Diethelm showed some years ago that anxiety 
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MELLOow and refreshing — smooth and golden, 
CINZANO BIANCO is a unique white vermouth with its 
sweetness tempered by a fascinating aromatic tang. 
The product of a House established in 1757, that 
has made quality its first consideration for more 
than two centuries, CINZANO BIANCO is equally 
delicious as a straight drink — served well chilled; 
as a long drink with soda and ice; or as the dis- 
tinctive ingredient of many incomparable cocktails. 
Enjoy a new pleasure try CINZANO BIANCO today! 





CINZANO BIANCO 
Large bottle 16/9d - half-bottle 8/10d. 
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Sweet, dark and richly coloured, 
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the traditional Vermouth of Italy. 
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FROM FRANCE 
Quality and distinction are self-evident 
in this genuine DRY FRENCH VERMOUTH. 
Large bottle 17/64; half-bottle 9/34. 
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can diminish memory-span for figures and also 
the capacity to follow a chain of reasoning; 
everyone knows from experience how the effici- 
ency and ‘ordering’ of thought is impaired by 
agitation. So stress brings with it not only dis- 
order of health, but reduction and disruption of 
output. Here is a field for the social scientist to 
explore, and it is good to know that some of our 
Jargest and best-run companies are calling on 
the services of skilled observers to review the 
‘emotional background’ of management. 


* * * 


Dr. Richard Asher, who is never dull, pub- 
lished in a medical journal lately a paper with 
the title ‘Why are medical journals so dull?’ Of 
course, he is right—they often are, for various 
reasons: jargon, prolixity, confusion of thought 
and sheer unimportance of theme. Another reason 
is that the authors of papers very seldom say 
boldly and roundly what they think. So it was 
enlivening to see in the Lancet Dr. Gordon’s 
essay ‘That damned word health.’ He cites the 
definition of the damned word by WHO— 
‘Health is a state of complete physical, mental 
and social wellbeing, and not merely the absence 
of disease or infirmity.’ Dr. Gordon is incensed 
by this. The problem, he says, is biological— 
not theological, as might almost be assumed 
from this definition, or political, as might be 
supposed from the origins and course of the 
National Health Service. 

Man is in perpetual struggle—with microbes, 
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with mothers-in-law, with drunken car-drivers 
and cosmic rays from outer space. How, then, 
in this scene of movement and buffeting back and 
forth between organism and environment, can 
any place be found for this woolly notion of 
‘positive health,’ as a state to be considered apart 
from disease? It is as though we tried to discuss 
white without mentioning black; hot without in- 
truding that dreadful word cold. In the living 
organism there is no such thing as complete 
health, any more than there is complete disease; 
everyone is somewhere between the two—we all 
have some ‘disease,’ a spot on the skin today, 
stomach upset tomorrow. As the life story of 
many handicapped people has shown, it may be 
‘healthy’ to have something wrong. Those who 
talk of ‘positive health,’ says Dr. Gordon, have 
got confused. The positiveness does not lie in 
the state, but in the struggle to reach a goal 
which must remain unattainable. 

One chapter in The Matrix of Medicine, on 
‘Somatopsychics,’ was by Richard Asher, and one 
could not but admire the vigour and clarity of 
it, though some of his ideas were upside-down, 
like the title. So with Dr. Gordon. Of course 
health cannot be studied apart from illness— 
and what is illness anyway? Bodily disorder may 
be part of a normal and healthy reaction to an 
adverse environment. But the concept of positive 
health has one great value—it implies a positive 
approach to human welfare; not just the patching 
up of illness when it happens, but the study of man 
and society to find how disease can be prevented. 


() A Small Part of Myself 4) 


DEAR TOOTH, 

Your active career, has just been abruptly 
terminated by a piece of toast. I cannot allow the 
melancholy occasion to pass without expressing 
my appreciation of the loyal service which you 
have rendered me for the best part of half a 
century. 

Your position on the extreme right of the line 
gave you no doubt a certain pre-eminence among 
your fellow-teeth, but it meant that I saw very 
little of you, for I am a busy man and cannot 
afford to spend much time in contemplation of my 
remoter molars. I was, I confess, shocked to see 
the condition to which you had been reduced by 
your long tour of duty. 

I was aware that you had been badly knocked 
about in the course of your service. On the rare 
occasions when I gave them the chance to do so 
dentists carried out extensive excavations in your 
superstructure, filling them up with lumps of some 
cement-type substance which eventually fell out. 
In the end you were converted into a sort of 
crater, and as time went by the sides of this 
crater flaked away. For the last two or three years 
you have been reduced to a single sharp pinnacle. 

* * a 


For reasons which I forget but which I suspect 
to have been insufficient, your comrade, No. 2 in 
the rear rank, was removed at the end of the war 
by a Punjabi dental surgeon, a man of immense 
physical strength. The isolation in which you thus 
found yourself was enhanced when your pristine 
bulk was diminished to a slender fang. On my 
tongue this tapering protuberance produced an 


impression of savage majesty, and I thought of 
you, when I thought of you at all, as resembling 
one of those sheer, lonely, jutting rocks to which 
reference is often made in the shipping forecast. 

But when we tackled that piece of toast at 
breakfast and you broke off, I was surprised and 
disturbed to see that you were quite small, rather 
wizened and coated on the outside with what 
appears to be tar but I suppose is nicotine. You 
do not look like a tooth at all. Had I not known 
that until an hour ago you had for nearly fifty 
years formed part of a perfectly reputable human 
being I would never have guessed it. I should 


-probably have put you down as a fragment of a 


meteorite, or one of the symptoms of some 
obscure arboreal disease. 

It is not, I hope, an unmanly emotion which 
steals over me as I contemplate you now. We 
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WE have news this week from the North Pole! After 
an absence of four years, when even the most san- 
guine had abandoned all hope of seeing him again, 
the daring navigator Captain Ross has returned to 
England, with all his crew safe, except three, who 
died. Scarcely any thing that can be depended upon 
has transpired as yet respecting his adventures. It is 
said that he lost both his ship and steamer the first 
year; that he wintered two seasons in the wreck of 
the Fury, which vessel was left by Captain Parry in 
1825 in Piince Regent’s inlet. He was picked up in 
Lancaster Sound, by a whaler, the Isabella of Hull, 
which has just arrived at one of the Orkney Islands. 
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have after all been through a great deal together. 
In thé very early days, I seem to remember, there 
used to’be a certain amount of va-et-vient among 
one’s teeth. But I do not think that you and your 
fellow-stalwarts at the back took part in this; when 
you came, my impression is, you came to stay. 
There was nothing fly-by-night about you. 

One of those which did fly by night disappeared. 
It had been there when I was put to bed; in the 
morning it had vanished without trace, and I was 
adjudged to have swallowed it. My nanny, steeped 
in peasant lore, told me gaily that a child who 
swallowed its own tooth grew a hound’s tooth in 
its place; and for several anxious days and nights 
thereafter I awaited with trepidation the ap- 
pearance of this distinctive addition to my 
features. 

* a * 

Although now you bear the marks of suffering 
and ill usage, I like to think that you and your 
colleagues benefited from my adoption of the 
slogan ‘Every Man his own Dentist!’ This may 
sound over-ambitious and unpractical, but all it 
involved was simply never going to the dentist. 
This policy proved economical and seems to have 
worked reasonably well. 

We have nevertheless been to a variety of 
dentists in our time. Perhaps you remember them 
better than I do? I can recall only two at all 
clearly. One was Mr. Herne, in Stratford Place, 
to whom we were always taken on the first day of 
the holidays; he inflicted excruciating pain, talking 
knowledgeably about deer-stalking the while. The 
other was a German dentist in Peking, through- 
out whose ministrations soft gramophone music 
played while by an ingenious device an endless 
sequence of coloured patterns were projected on 
to the ceiling above the patient’s head. I have never 
understood why his example has not been fol- 
lowed by the whole profession. Perhaps it has. 

+ * * 


We have come now, my poor tooth, to the part- 
ing of the ways. A few centuries ago, had | been 
a saint, you would have been assured of an 
honourable career as a relic. As it is, I hardly 
know how to dispose of you without seeming 
flint-hearted. 

The only precedent I can conjure up is that of 
Sir Osbert Sitwell, who in the Twenties was 
engaged with certain others in a mild persecution 
of Wyndham Lewis; it was felt that he took him- 
self too seriously. Their campaign consisied of 
sending the sage incongruous and disconcerting 
communications through the mails, a task which 
they performed in rotation. One day it was Sit 
Osbert’s turn. As he was racking his brains for a 
suitable missive, a stopping came out of one of 
his teeth. On his desk lay the notice of a theatrical 
performance in aid of charity, attached to it a slip 
bearing the legend ‘With Sir Gerald du Maurier’s 
compliments.’ An envelope containing the stop- 
ping and the slip was soon on its way to Wyndham 
Lewis: 

Alas, tooth, I can think of nobody to whom I 
would have -he heart to dispatch an object as 
macabre as you. The most convenient and the 
most seemly course is to throw you out of the 
window into a flower-bed, there to rot quietly 
away to nothing in the Loamshire soil, where 
in due course the rest of me will join you. 

Goodbye for now, 
STRIX 
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NATIONALISM 







Sirn,—Your editorial of October 10, ‘Black Friday,’ 
has made me think about the real basis of 
nationalism. 

I write as a member of the Conservative Party 
feeling that there is an urgent need to redefine cer- 
tain basic ‘Facts of Nationalism,’ i.e. : 


1. Nationalism is the strongest force in the 
world today and it can’t be beaten by ‘re- 
education’ or tanks (e.g. Hungary, 1956) nor by 
over a century of oppression (e.g. Poland). : 

2. It is not necessarily rational, nor does it 
claim to be so. 

3. It is usually quite prepared to ignore 
economic benefit—“We would rather starve in 
freedom. .. .” 

4. There is usually a clear pattern of events. 
The ‘moderates’ are ignored by the colonial 
power and are swept away by the more extreme 
who are replaced by the violent extremists. 
Violence follows and most nationalists are re- 
pelled, but it is unreal to expect them to speak 
against violence, as it is now so linked with 
nationalism that if you repudiate one you are 
considered as contrary to the other (the Cyprus 
Government has yet to grasp this simple point). 
Nationalist violence produces reprisals and 
‘martyrs,’ thus creating W. B. Yeats’s ‘terrible 
beauty.” The fact that the offences of the 
‘martyrs’ were horrible and brutal or that the 
reprisals were not unprovoked becomes irrele- 
vant, They serve a cohesive political purpose 
and are often secretly welcomed by the 
nationalist leaders, who recognise that martyr- 
dom is a necessity and that only ‘blood’ can 
really unite the nation (e.g. Ireland, Easter, 1916). 

5. It is fatuous for the colonial power to 
say that it ‘will not talk with murder.’ If it wants 
to talk there are no other spokesmen having the 
nation’s confidence—sooner or later this must be 
accepted—your terrorist leader will then be your 
negotiator and later your Cabinet Minister. 

It used to be said by Nationalists that “You never 
get anything from Britain except by force.’ Today 
th's is no longer true, as has been demonstrated in 
India, Ghana, etc.—though a hesitancy still remains 
Where the issues are not clear-cut and there are 
special difficulties such as ‘protection of minorities,’ 
‘strategic importance’ or ‘considered permanently 
British.” It is here that the modern clash with 
Nationalism really arises. 

The above five points on nationalism are, of course, 
an over-simplification, yet are widely recognised 
and accepted! But why is it that statesmen even 
today try to run against the pattern? It would be 
fasy to push aside the question and say that such 
People are either fools or hypocrites, but I doubt 
Whether this cam be the real answer. Probably the 
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main difficulty is a failure fully to understand the 
basic ‘Facts of Nationalism’ combined with an in- 
correct evaluation of Britain’s role in the world 
today. No politician is effectively equipped for public 
life without having seriously considered these two 
factors in an atmosphere free from ‘message to the 
troops’ emotionalism !—Yours faithfully, 

W. STRATTON MILLS 
72 Circular Road, Belfast 


JOHN BULL’S SCHOOLDAYS 


Sir,—In the interests of our old friend historical 
accuracy again, may I say an odd thing that struck 
me when I read Mr. Simon Raven’s piece on his 
schooldays? It was just that, in a very different school 
but at exactly the same time, I saw exactly the 
same thing happening. At the convent I attended, 
the old Tom Brown spirit of group loyalty flourished 
until the war: sneaking was almost unknown, and 
likely to be punished, if it ever did appear, with 
a ferocious glee quite worthy of Ronald Searle. But 
early in the. 1940s, everything suddenly changed. 
Priggishness and the inevitable sneaking that goes 
with it became the order of the day. The odd thing 
was, we were posted away from bombs to one of 
the remotest corners of England, where the general 
climate of the world (never a great modifier of con- 
vent behaviour) seemed to touch us less than ever. 
And, too, the old Tom Brown values ruled when the 
school was in London, a highly cosmopolitan place 
at least half-filled with foreigners; whereas the sneak 
values came in during an aggressively nationalistic 
phase, when ‘abroad’ became a dirty word.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
12 Byron Court, Ham Common, Surrey 


JUVENILE CRIME 


Sir,—The prevalence of crime amongst youngsters 
shows the failure of ‘social science’ policies in edu- 
cation quite as much as of existing methods of 
punishment. It is apparently still possible to. build 
palaces for schools and yet to produce semi-literate 
thugs. 

No one can ‘abolish’ the criminal instinct; nor 
are ‘severe’ methods of punishment held to be highly 
edifying or moral things in themselves. Clearly the 
primary task is to minimise the causes of crime 
by maintaining improved social conditions in and 
outside the family. 

Until this is finally achieved, the plain fact is that 
the birch-rod is most effective in persuading young 
offenders ‘not to come back for more.’ To this 
extent we are not perpetrating barbarism, but pro- 
tecting society from it. 

Your resurrection of the time-worn cliché about 
‘the social disorders’ of the war to make excuses 
for sadistic acts of violence practised on ‘black’ and 
‘white’ alike is nothing less than an exploded heresay. 
—Yours faithfully, 

E. P. HIBBERT 
Magdalene College, Cambridge 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 


Sir,—As one much involved, I beg leave to comment, 
with due respect, on the review (October 3) of Dr. 
A. R. Winnett’s treatise, Divorce and Remarriage in 
Anglicanism, by the Bishop of Exeter, Dr. R. C. 
Mortimer. I was privileged to peruse Dr. Winnett’s 
valuable work in script. 

Dr. Mortimer dismisses the marriage usage of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church (it allowed divorce, with re- 
marriage, for adultery, enslavemei.i for crime, deser- 
tion, etc., also by mutual consent) as being merely an 
unsuccessful attempt by Archbishop Theodore of 
Canterbury (669-90) to introduce the Eastern Church’s 
usage into England. But, apart from the fact that the 
Eastern Church, as such, did not exist until 1054, 
Theodore was the trusted emissary of the Pope who 
had consecrated him, and was unlikely to initiate 
anything displeasing to his master. It would appear 
that he accepted what he had found, namely a usage 
derived from the legal code of King Ethelbert of 
Kent (552-616). This usage was practised for nearly 
500 years before its suppression by the Normans in 
favour of Rome’s canon law. 








Of the period between the Conquest and the Re- 
formation Dr. Mortimer writes appreciatively, ‘From 
1066 to the Reformation there can be no doubt that 
divorce with the right to remarry was unknown in 
England.’ This, of a period during which the Church’s 
system of nullity worked at high pressure, in which 
marriage was never so insecure, and of which our 
eminent jurists, Pollock and Maitland, wrote, ‘Reck- 
less of mundane consequences, the Church, while 
treating marriage as a formless contract, multiplied 
impediments which made the formation of a valid 
marriage a matter of chance.’ (History of English 
Law.) 

Of the period since the Reformation (it is covered 
by Dr. Winnett’s book), Dr. Mortimer states, ‘The 
law remained firmly based on the old doctrine of the 
absolute indissolubility of marriage.’ The Reformation 
Fathers knew well how the ‘old doctrine’ worked in 
practice; they never made it a doctrine of the Church 
of England; nor did they embody it in any law of 
Church or State. Dr. Mortimer cites, in support of 
his foregoing contention, the so-called ‘canons’ of 
1603-4 which are alleged to have forbidden re- 
marriage to those divorced by the Church Courts 
alone (with all respect, the allegation is untrue, as 
inspection of the ‘canons’ themselves shows). But, 
moreover, as the late Gregory Dix pointed out, the 
‘canons’ were neither enacted nor operated. The truth 
is that remarriage after divorce, however obtained, 
has always been—and still is—the practice of the 
Church of England, as, indeed, it is the practice of 
every Christian Church.—Y ours faithfully, 

W. J. S. WEIR 





Kirton Rectory, Ipswich, Suffolk 


AIR BOOKINGS 


Sir,—Mr. David Butler’s letter confirms my view 
that something is very much wrong with the practice 
in this matter. 

On a recent BEA flight from Nice to London 1 ° 
had taken the precaution of booking, confirming 
and having tickets endorsed for a particular flight 
for a party of three. We had arrived at Nice Airport 
two.hours before take-off time and were having lunch 
there when the loudspeaker requested us to report 
for the usual formalities. There was, at the outside, 
ten minutes’ delay in paying the bill and assembling 
our luggage. On reporting at the desk, with still a 
full twenty minutes before take-off, we were told 
that our seats had been disposed of to others, and 
that we could travel by a later plane. It happened 
to be important to us to travel on the plane on 
which we had booked, and, since the later plane had 
some fifteen vacant seats, I could not help wondering 
why those to whom our seats had been given and 
who, on the officials’ own admission, had not booked 
for that flight, could not have been accommodated 
on the later plane. 

One was left with the uneasy feeling that our 
seats had been disposed of with a haste that seemed 
almost indecent.—Yours faithfully, 

C. F. J. BARON 
The Spinney, More Lane, Esher, Surrey 


ITV PROGRAMMES 


Sir,—Mr. Irwin makes me ill. For two weeks now he 
has succeeded in shrugging off restrained criticism 
of two of the most moronic of the telly’s effusions 
with the oh so old and tired piece of hypocrisy that 
the public gets from its television what the public 
itself chooses. Would someone kindly explain to him 
that this particular gimmick has done long and faith- 
ful service for every charlatan since the prophets of 
Baal; that it is weary, drooping, played out, dead as 
last year’s commercial, and, above all, utterly 
irrelevant? 

I have no doubt but that there are shops in Lon- 
don which could do a thriving trade in knives, coshes, 
firearms and poisons exclusively: if it had a large 
enough machine behind it, I am sure that heroin 
could. become the staple diet of half the country. 
Fortunately, in these cases the resultant evils are so 
patent as to allow the law to take a hand: if it did 
not, I suppose we should see Mr. Irwin and others 
professing his particular brand of cynicism making 
a whacking great profit out of ‘giving the public what 
it wants.’ 

For there, sir, is the genuine—if trite—reason for 
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propagating Dotto, Keep it in the Family and others 
of their ilk: they are with us for keeps, like it or 
lump it, because it is and always has been, profitable 
to titillate people’s lowest tastes. The trouble with 
television, as with other media of popular entertain- 
ment, is that the people in it have been in the dole- 
queue long enough to know when to thank heaven 
for their salary and when to bury any further con- 
sideration, about how they make it. Scruples die 
quickly when the money is easy and legal. 

I don’t begrudge Mr. Irwin’s children their bread, 
sir: neither would I consider wasting your space with 
a letter deploring Dotto and Keep it in the Family. 
That doesn’t make them any the less deplorable: but 
Y’ll go on switching off in silence provided that I 
don’t also have to put up with Mr. Irwin posing as a 
dedicated public servant.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN G. MORETON 


19 Wemyss Road, Blackheath, SE3 


RECRUITING 
Sir,—You will have gathered from my contributions 
to your journal that I hold no brief for the fighting 
Services. There are several important facets of their 
organisation that do need urgent reform, and in- 
formed criticism, such as that in the unfortunate 
Aircraftman Wait’s original letter, can do nothing 
but good. However, the trivial near-hysterics of ‘Ex- 
National Serviceman’ will only weaken the case. 
Two weeks’ detention is admittedly a little stiff. 
At Chatham Barracks, I was allowed to write to 
the press unhindered—and although my name was 
seldom published, everybody knew I was doing it. 
(But then the Navy, in spite of its awesome dis- 
ciplinary reputation, is in many respects the most 
rational of the Services.) Mr. Wait should have taken 
heed of the impressive warning given by the Camp 
Commandant, in my time anyway, to all who joined 
Crail: ‘If you play ball with me, I'll play ball with 
you, but remember’—with a sinister grimace—‘it’s 
my ball.’ By signing his own name on the letter, 
Mr. Wait showed himself ready to accept the con- 
sequences, 
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Any morning’s post at Foyles includes an 
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the Soviet Embassy in one of the world’s 
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I find it difficult to believe that he was really 
ignorant of order in question. If he was it was 
entirely his own fault, for every Serviceman has 
ample opportunity of acquainting himself with the 
regulations. Anyway, ignorance of the law, it is 
almost trite to point out, is no defence in any civil 
court. 

I do not quite know what particular system your 
anonymous correspondent has in mind as needing 
overthrow or reform if intelligent recruits are to 
be obtained. Certainly the ‘press communications’ 
rule would come low on my list of priorities -for 
Service reform; and the authorities have given no 
sign that they do in fact seek to attract men of 
very great intelligence. 

Finally nobody is ‘forced into the ranks.’ Cer- 
tainly once in they are forced to remain, but it is 
little inaccuracies like these that help to ruin what 
is a very good case for a change in Service recruiting 
methods. 

Anyway, I hope Aircraftman Wait enjoyed his 
two weeks’ detention as much as I enjoyed my eight 
days’ (not for writing to the press). There was a 
refreshing lack of interference, the meagre diet 
helped shed some surplus pounds, and the Bible, the 
only reading permitted, held me continually en- 
thralled —Yours faithfully, MICHAEL LEAPMAN 


Tylden, Warnham, Sussex 


FESTIVAL HALL EXHIBITIONS 

Sir,— Why,’ asks Pharos, ‘if Mr. Bean really believes 
that the Festival Hall is sacred to concert-goers ... 
are winers and diners allowed in without buying 
concert tickets?’ 

There is a simple answer. The restaurants are 
public restaurants situated outside the ambulatory 
area of the auditorium. The upper bars and buffets, 
on the other hand, like the Exhibition Suite itself, 
are situated within that area and must, on that 
account, be reserved for ihe concert-goer. In the 
same way, the crush-bar at Covent Garden, the re- 
freshment bars in any theatre and the art treasures 
in the foyers of the Paris and Vienna Opera Houses 
are reserved for the enjoyment of the opera- or 
theatre-goer respectively. 

According to Pharos’s expository footnote, an 
unmusical person with a taste for oil-paintings (or 
lager?) is entitled to regard these restrictions, un- 
avoidable though he acknowledges them to be in 
practice, as being ‘unjustifiable in theory.’ This may 
well be so: but it lifts the discussion into the 
stratosphere of Kantian metaphysics where I hesitate 
to pursue it. 

On the lower level of practical expediency may 
I assure such of your readers as may still be follow- 
ing this bewildering correspondence that though we 
are unable, for the reasons already stated, to arrange 
public exhibitions open to all, we shall continue to 
house limited exhibitions for the enjoyment of 
concert patrons, The fact that the Festival Hall in 
its present stage of completion is not equipped to 
attempt the larger aim seems an inadequate reason 
for abandoning the smaller.—Yours faithfully, 

T. E. BEAN 
Royal Festival Hall, SE1 


ITV PROGRAMMES 
Sir,—May I apologise to the drama department of 
ATV for the fact that, bemused by the plethora of 
telegenic initials, I directed at them in my television 
article last week certain comments which were meant 
for ABC TV?—Yours faithfully, 

PETER FORSTER 
London, WCI 


CHEMICALS IN FOOD 
Sir,—Following the decision of the ‘High Court at 
Karlsruhe that all’ Bavarian beer must be brewed 
only with hops, malt, yeast and water, there was 
a reasonable hope in this country that the Ministry 
of Food, stimulated by the precept, would simplify 
the complex ,chemical formule by which most of 
our food, under scientific supervision, is now manu- 
factured; even it seemed possible that a campaign 
might be initiated which, eventually, would eliminate 
the professors of ‘process.’ ; 

Nothing of the kind. On the contrary, the 
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Ministry has taken a long stride in the opposite 
direction and allotted £300,000 to endow a college 
of technology to train scientists in the sinister art 
of assisting food producers to even better methods 
of processing their products, and the unfortunate 
taxpayer, already completely processed financially, 
can now contemplate further disguises of diet to- 
wards which, prc.esting unavailingly, he will be con- 
ceded the honour of contributing £300,000. 
One catches the echo of homeric laughter on 
Olympus.—Yours faithfully, 
A. PRESTON-TEWART 


I High Street, Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire 


IN A JAR UNDER FOYLES 

Sir,—The Alan Brien-Edmund Crispin correspon- 
dence in the Spectator has involved this bookshop in 
a rather odd way. 

Since Mr. Brien wrote that: ‘He [Mr. Crispin] must 
stop behaving as if he had discovered the whole thing 
like the Dead Sea Scrolls in a jar under the basement 
of Foyles’ we have had several requests for copies 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls in jars. 

Until we discovered that it began in the Spectator 
I'm afraid that we had no idea what our customers 
were talking about. And now that we do know the 
source of it all, we are still somewhat perplexed. — 
Yours faithfully, 

BEN PERRICK 
Advertising Manager 
W. & G. Foyle Ltd., 
119-125 Charing Cross Road, WC2 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Sir,—I think I must have travelled south from Scot- 
land on the same train as Strix, because I, too, looked 
out of the window and saw with dismay that we were 
passing through Lincoln Station at a time when I 
imagined we were speeding through Hertfordshire 
on the main York-London line. But at least he 
appears to have travelled in the comparative com- 
fort of a first-class carriage. When I joined the train 
at Edinburgh, I had to fight for a seat in a second- 
class Pullman coach which was old, dirty 2nd over- 
crowded. Several people had to sit on the tables, and 
the racks were quite inadequate for all the luggage. 
Judging by the number of posters inviting us to 
travel mid-week, I assume that there are not so 
many people on the railways then as at weekends. 
If this is the case, surely fewer people would be 
inconvenienced if repairs were done during the week 

rather than on Sundays?—Y ours faithfully, 
MARGARET STEVENSON 


29 Oakley Gardens, SW3 
* 


Sir,—Roundabout’s recent description of the com- 
parative discomfort between first and tourist class 
on the London-Edinburgh Viscount service of BEA 
having brought no form of reply from the PRO we 
can only assume that his facts as stated are correct, 
as PROs of nationalised industry never miss an 
opportunity of springing to defend their corporation. 
It will be interesting to see if any of the numerous 
PROs maintained by British Railways spring to 
defend Sir Brian Robertson following Strix’s all-too- 
true article in your issue of October 10. I should 
imagine that they will have a very difficult task. 
Business takes me regularly by train from Padding- 
ton to South Wales and it is a red-letter day if the 
train ever arrives within ten minutes of its advertised 
schedule. The best thing to do with a British Rail 
ways’ long-distance trains time-table is to put it in 

the fiction side of one’s library.—Y ours faithfully. 
‘ O. S. M. RAW 


42 Woodcote Green Road, Epsom, Surrey 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 

Sir—I am preparing for the Museum Press 4 
biography of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Will any reader 
with any unusual reminiscences of that great actress 
—or any letters from or about her—please communt 


cate with me? —Yours faithfully, 
ALAN DENT 


11 Rose and Crown Yard, St. James's, SW1 
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ONALD KNox lacked only longevity to be a 
| deeeredh figure. Had he lived to be eighty he 
would, most unwillingly, have found himself 
‘assumed into that rum circle of ancient savants 
and charlatans whom the Sovereign delights to 
honour and the popular press treats with some 
semblance of reverence. He died at sixty-nine still 
essentially a private person; not with his promise 
unfulfilled—for he had established mastership 
with (I think) unique versatility in half a dozen 
diverse literary forms—but with his work un- 
finished. Two important books which he had 
planned died with him. It remains to collect a 
considerable body of unpublished papers. 

Shortly before his death he handed his pub- 
lsher a drawerful of typescripts. Among these 
were the seventeen compositions here published.* 
Almost all were written to be read aloud. Those 
familiar with his precise and exquisitely em- 
phasised enunciation will catch his tone of voice 
in every turn of phrase. They belong to the last 
thirty years of his life. The choice of contents 
was his; as was the title. ‘Distraction’ was a key- 
word. Distraction in prayer is the constantly re- 
curring theme of his spiritual teaching. In his 
intellectual functions the balance of his thought 
was sO delicate, so easily set oscillating, that he 
had to play patience when concentrating on a 
logical or linguistic problem. There is a sense 
in which it can be said that all his intellectual 
life was a distraction from the spiritual. He was 
both priest, scholar and artist, and where the 
daims of his vocations were in conflict his 
priesthood came first. But many of the duties of 
apriest’s life are themselves distractions from the 
spiritual. He often wished to disencumber him- 
elf of these extraneous duties and devote. the 
active part of his life to scholarship and literature. 
More than once in his career he seemed to have 
attained this seclusion; each time he was frus- 
trated. His death was the final frustration. : 

His use of ‘Distractions’ in this title probably 
means that he was distracted by these works from 
his programme of writing. They vary greatly in 
sope and character. At one extreme is French 
with Tears. He was not (I think) forty when he 
yped it out in an afternoon at Oxford for de- 
livery to the French Club that evening. He kept 
itby him and used it again, year after year, to all 
sorts of audiences, from schoolgirls and 
“minarists to the French Ambassadress. He made 
a few emendations to bring it up to date (the 
version here printed gives the impression that it 
Was written when he was sixty-two), but it re- 
mains a brilliant exercise in the humour of a 
happier age. Will it amuse the young? Perhaps 
not. But there will be a multitude of the more 
mature who will be happy to recapture the exhil- 
aration of first hearing his examination of the 
problem: 

Why is it that when I leave the train at Paris 

I find myself, like most of my fellow-countrymen, 
unable to get further than the useful phrase, 
‘Ou est le Cook’s homme?’ Why is it that, whereas 


* LrreraRY DisTRACTIONS. By R. A. Knox. (Sheed 
aad Ward, 15s.) 











































































Posthumous Miscellany 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


I could make some shift to talk Greek to Plato 
or Latin to Cicero in the unlikely event of my 
meeting either of them, I found myself com- 
pletely tongue-tied when I was introduced to M. 
Maritain? I have sat through a whole luncheon 
party at Balliol some years ago, in which the 
conversation was conducted entirely in French; 
and not a word could I get out till the scout—he 
had been my own scout years ago, and was as 
familiar to me as the Martyrs’ Memorial—tried 
to make me eat some fruit salad, and | said 
‘Merci’ by mistake. 

At the opposite extreme is On English Transla- 
tion, his Romanes Lecture given at the Sheldonian 
on June 11 of last year. This was composed and 
delivered while his last illness had him in its grip. 
The effort of will was prodigious, but there 
is no hint even of fatigue in this almost cheeky 
assertion of defiance. Knox’s genius as a 
translator was original and daring. In matters of 
faith and morals he spoke with scrupulous 
caution and responded humbly to criticism. In 
matters of language he was entirely confident of 
right. From the days when he was teaching Vb 
Latin at Shrewsbury to the days when he was 
prodding his way through the crocodile swamp 
of exegetes, his consistent protest was against 
‘a mere transcript of foreign phrases and foreign 
idioms, set out under the dastardly apology, 
“Well, that’s what it says.” ’ His appeal is to the 
great translators of the English late Renaissance, 
North, Urquhart, Motteux, L’Estrange, Florio, 
Holland, Shelton, who, whatever their faults of 
scholarship, had the spirit to make contemporary 
English literature out of their foreign text. Knox 
himself was, as near as an artist can be, immune 
from faults of scholarship. His work disconcerts 
many by its unfamiliarity. It greatly offends those 
who have a fair knowledge of the original language 
and can recognise obvious paraphrases. His 
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Romanes Lecture (in conjunction with his pre- 
viously published On Englishing the Bible) was 
a challenge, almost from the grave, to his 
detractors. 

Between these extremes, both of date and of 
weight, lie fifteen miscellaneous essays: The 
Greeks at Sea, which was written for a Hellenic 
Cruise; a penetrating introduction to Pascal's 
Pensées; formal commemorations of Stevenson 
and Chesterton; an authoritative but rather 
antiquated discourse on detective stories, and so 
on. ‘Formal commemoration’ is not an adequate 
description of the essay on Crashaw, which goes 
deep below the surface of panegyric. 

Mystics do not write while they are praying 
—except Madame Guyon, who, I am afraid, was 
bogus. The reason is obvious; you can only write 
with images in your mind, and of such images 
your mystic, if he would pray, is the iconoclast. 
I would not, then, suggest that it made any 
difference to Crashaw’s writing, what kind of 
prayer he used. But I think, if he was in the 
mystical tradition, it would explain one thing 
about his writing, his great want of self-criticism. 
To reflect, to turn back upon yourself, is the 
enemy of contemplation; it is to cloud the view of 
God with your own shadow. I see Crashaw, then, 
coming back from his prayer to his poetry with 
a great wealth of images running through his 
brain—all the more tumultuously, perhaps, for 
their recent cold-shouldering. 

Knox did not live to write an introduction. 
The words he wrote in 1928 at the beginning 
of Essays in Satire are completely applicable: 
‘Only one common thread runs through the 
book. It is a practical answer to the question 
frequently asked, “Where can I get hold of that 
thing you wrote some years ago about Such and 
Such?” Well, here it is; but if you want to buy 
it you must buy all the others as well. You 
cannot go into a stationer’s and order an Ace 
of Spades; they will tell you to buy the whole 
pack. So here.’ 

It may be that there were young persons who 
had not heard of Knox until last year when his 
obituaries were prominent in the newspapers. It 
may be they will pick up Literary Distractions 
and say: ‘So this is what all the fuss was about.’ 
They will be wrong. This is not what the fuss 
was about. It comprises only some minor by- 
products of his noble, incomplete @uvre. But if 
they cannot recognise the voice of a great man, 
they had better go back to their ‘comics’ and 
inquire no further. Knox is not for them, poor 
beasts. 


First Law of Movement 


Tonight, I cross the mountains. In the rain. 

A splendid start. Hard too: because no range 

Is one plain barrier, one sharp upturned file. 

In some ways, hills are curiously like a plain. 

Elbow on elbow on, as sharp as horns 

(From small to great then back to small they 
change) 

Four quarters and two halves to every mile 

They spread. Were once one arc, but now their 
thorns 

Twine and spine and rear into the cold 

Unfrontiered, and seem endless in this rain. 


Beyond the mountain chain lie the realms of gold 
Subsiding grandly from the watershed. 

A splendid finish, in a sea of sun 

Making the river meadows flash emerald. 

Hot lilies, crystalline gloxinias 

Gush up like fireworks in each flower-bed. 

The women match the plants. So do the men. 

You see their opulent bodies through their dress, 
And in themselves, a kind of intense light, 

Located nowhere, yet it gleams like gold. 


While here—the quiet drizzle of early night 
Clucks in the roof-quoins. I sit and chafe. 

But why? Mice, in the skirting of the room, 
Sparrows that shuffle and twitter (huddled tight 

In the warm bran of their nests under the eaves)— 
The large beast and the smaller ones are safe 
Equally. I touch the light. One bloom 

Unfolds from wall to wall. It has no leaves, 

Being a wholly artificial flower. 

Soft as a poppy, as air; it glows, in night. 


Man-made and eye-made merely; a quiet shower 
Of saffron nothing grown from flicking down 
Aswitch: yet therefore genial and humane— 
Making what seemed a room locked in a tower 
The nucleus of a living envelope 
That spreads and opens and opens up my town. 
This is to master mountains in the plain 
And find that golden. Tear those tickets up 
(Needless to say, such trips are planned by train): 
Rest is a core of growth: inertia, power. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


distinguished names from a 
distinguished list 


Graham 
Greene 


OUR MAN IN HAVANA “~... is brilliantly 
compulsive reading. . . . To watch an intelligence 
of this quality at work on every page, in every 
sentence even, is a freshet in the desert, a blessed 
island in the Sargasso Sea of post-war letters.” 
IAN FLEMING, Sunday Times. 15s. 


John 
Steinbeck 


THE LOG FROM THE SEA OF CORTEZ is 
“a book to delight the senses and stretch the 
fmagination.”’ JULIAN DuGUID, DailyTelegraph. 18s. 


Pamela 
Frankau 


ASK ME NO MORE. “‘Immensely skilful, now 
witty, now sad, always highly coloured, 
un-put-downable.*’ RICHARD LISTER, Evening 
Standard. ; 16s. 


* 


the two best humorous books of 
the season 


PIN A ROSE = 
' ON ME Cy 

“ JOSEPHINE BLUMENFELD has written a 

little masterpiece . . . a poignantly nostalgic picture 

of the gentler aspects of mid-Twentieth century 


London.” MRS. ROBERT HENREY, Books and Book- 
men. Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


PLEASE DON’T EAT 
THE DAISIES 


JEAN KERR. “For a laugh a page. I recommend 
what must be one of the best comic books of the 


yéar.”’ ALAN FAIRCLOUGH, D. Mirror. Illus. 10s. 6d. 


* 


two outstanding new novelists 


Paul Norwood 


“Novels about the business world are rare; those 
that succeed in integrating that world with human 
relationships are even rarer. FENNER’S KING- 
DOM . .. fits into both categories; and for that 
alone it deserves serious commendation.” PETER 
GREEN, Daily Telegraph. 16s. 


Elizabeth de Vegh 


A KNOT OF. ROOTS is a touching and com- 
passionate first novel about two people—an 
elderly widow and her coloured gardener—whose 
parallel lives depend on, yet are independent 
of, each other. 15s. 
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Dangers and Solutions 


On War. By Raymond Aron. (Secker and War- 
burg, 16s.) 
No More War. By Linus Pauling. (Gollancz, 
16s.) 
M. ARON says that he is not a pessimist, or at 
least that he is less of a pessimist than those 
who prophesy universal disarmament because 
they privately believe that only a supernatural 
turn of politics can avert the abolition of the 
race by nuclear war. For his part, he considers 
that ‘men are incapable of conducting politics 
without violence,’ that disarmament between, or 
world union under, an allied Russia and America 
is impossible, that atomic weapons will obviously 
be made and possibly used by many countries 
in the future. But perhaps, he adds, future wars 
need not be total wars. 

The way to avert total war is to prepare par- 
tial war: ‘States will succeed in outlawing 
modern weapons only when they exclude the 
hypothesis of a big war and not vice versa.’ The 
nations will begin to escape from the deadly 
illusion that only nuclear weapons are worth 
accumulating as soon as they maintain an 
adequate conventional force and as soon as they 
have confidence in its ability to win a limited 
war in which the full nuclear armoury is not 
used. For M. Aron, the Korean war gave the 
West a chance to escape from this choice ‘between 
all or nothing; apocalypse or capitulation.’ 

In Korea, America found herself fighting a 
war with limited objectives, on limited ground, 
and, at a time when the Soviet Union was still 
weaker in atomic armaments, with limited 
weapons. At the time of the subsequent drive 
for rearmament with conventional weapons, it 
looked as if between universal peace and univer- 
sal destruction the West was offering a third way 
of settling disputes. But-the stinginess of NATO's 


| member nations spoiled the chance: the great 


reinforcement of a hundred divisions, strong 
enough to hold the Red Army in battle without 
nuclear support, materialised only as a trickle of 
old-fashioned formations so meagre that they were 
useful only as a ‘fire-alarm’ force to warn the 
atom-bombers. Seeking to repair this weakness 
of NATO, military planners further buried the 
distinction of roles by arming the alliance with 
tactical atomic weapons to be used in close 
land fighting. 

This book was written over two years ago, 
before Suez had illustrated how right M. Aron 
was about the advancing decay of Western con- 
ventional armies and before Quemoy had nearly 
illustrated how right he was to fear an American 
force designed to wage nuclear war or nothing. 
But it now looks. as if he was wrong to be so 
contemptuous about the hopes of scientists and 
humanitarians for some international agreement 
over bombs and tests. The discovery of methods 
of controlling tests and the new- uneasiness of 
governments obliged at last to listen to the warn- 
ings of science about the effect of radiation on 
public health make M. Aron absurd when. he 
says: ‘Science helps men to kill one another 
faster; it does not teach them wisdom.’ 

Dr. Linus Pauling is exactly one of those 
scientists whose idealism makes M. Aron so im- 
patient. His book is very clear, very quiet, written 
in simple sentences as a layman’s manual of 
atomic dangers, and he believes that a World 
Peace Research Organisation should be founded 
to find out the recipe for peace like the recipe 
for penicillin. He would place his huge organi- 
sation ‘in some rural or semi-rural community, 
suitable to its activities of slow, thoughtful attack 
on great problems. . .-.” One can imagine the 
sophisticated, despairing laughter of M. Aron. 
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But Dr. Pauling is formidable. Patiently reason- 
ing, he exposes the reassuring half-truths handed 
to the public by the scientists of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. It is not true that 
current fall-out could be multiplied 15,000 times 
without hazard, it is not true that the natives 
of Rongelap fully recovered from their dose of 
175 rontgens, it is not true that the radiation 
an individual receives from a luminous wrist. 
watch is greater than that he receives from 
nuclear bomb testing, it is wrong to say that 
leukemia cannot be caused by an aggregate of 
little doses of radioactivity. Every explosion 
threatens with evil mutations the ‘pool of human 
germ plasm,’ the sum of all the genes now held 
in living human bodies, which itself holds the en. 
tire human future. It is not a very big sum. If 
all the genes were collected together, they would 
form ‘a little sphere about one-twenty-fifth of an 
inch in diameter.’ It could be so easily lost, 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


Down Under the Belt? 


Australian Accent. By John Douglas Pringle. 
(Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 
NEVER having been to Australia, I cannot say 
how far Mr. Pringle’s psychoanalysis of that 
country corresponds to reality. I imagine that 
some parts of it (the bit about the ugliness of 
Australian women, for example) will be sharply 
contested back down under, and that this display 
of candid friendship will be found too astringent 
for’sOme thin Antipodean skins. Mr. Pringle has 
evidently assumed that Australians can take it, 
and one result of this is to make his book far 
more forthright than is fashionable these days. 
No punches are pulled at all. Australian culture 
(or lack of it), Australian politics, Australian 


' driving of motor-cars—all these things, and many 


more, come in for disapproval in a way which is 
refreshing when contrasted with the usual hushed 
silence which reigns in the British press about the 
internal affairs of Commonwealth countries. It is 
a good thing we should learn that politics in Can- 
berra do not precisely follow the prim patterns of 
Westminster, and that the days of Australia loyally 
following Britain into war are gone for ever. 
Implicit throughout Mr. Pringle’s book is Britain's 
recent powerlessness to give much of a physical or 
spiritual lead to a young country. 

However, critical though the tone of this book 
may be (‘what Australia badly needs is not a 
ruling class but an educated class’), Mr. Pringle 
is always a sympathetic observer. The spaciousness 
of Australia and the classlessness of its society 
appeal to him, and he recognises the root causes 
which make for Australian aggressiveness and 
blind egalitarianism. The history of the country 
and the psychology of its people began on the 
shores of Botany Bay—no wonder that they felt 
a fierce hatred of wealth and privilege. No wonder 
that, with no religious influence like the Puritan- 
ism which was present at the founding of America, 
culture was the first casualty among the institu- 
tions of the ancien régime. Not that something 
has not been done of recent years to provide a 
properly Australian art and literature—in one of 
fils most interesting chapters Mr. Pringle discusses 
the very respectable school of Australian poets 
which has grown up, and, as he observes, it 'S 
highly signif -ant that its latest representatives 
have reacted away from the tiresome antics of the 
‘Jindyworobak Club’ towards a classical manner 
based on an admiration for Pope and Swift. The 
correct parallel is probably the style of certain 
American academic poets, and, no doubt, a cef- 
tain defensiveness enters into it in both cases. 
*. Mr. Pringle seems to make very good sense on 
the Australian character and culture. In fact, be 
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s good on everything he discusses, from the 
extraordinary story of Mr. Santamaria and his 
capture of the Australian Labour Party with 
Catholic stormtroops to his portrait of Sydney, 
which, whatever the original may be like, is cer- 
tainly a living picture. There are some omissions 
(an account of Australia’s natural resources, for 
instance) and his conclusion (that Australia may 
well not survive at all) comes as rather too grim 
a contrast with the rest of the book. But, taken 
as a whole, this is one of the best accounts of a 
country and a people I have ever read. Since the 
war the only comparable piece of writing is 
Litthy’s State of France. Mr. Pringle notes that 
only one profound book has been written about 
Australia. Now there are two. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Lord of Asia 


The Generalship of Alexander the Great. By 
Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 35s.) 


THE career of Alexander the Great, spanning east 
and west, has a peculiar relevance today; and 
General Fuller is to be congratulated upon the 
skill with which he has picked out its salient 
features and grasped its world-historical signifi- 
cance. This is a brilliant piece of historical recon- 
struction, crammed tight with fact, but with the 
factual detail always clearly related to the main 
theme. General Fuller’s personal contribution lies 
in his tactical and strategical analysis of Alexan- 
der’s four great battles—an analysis the more 
difficult because of the inadequacy of the avail- 
able sources. As General Fuller says, they ‘tell us 
litle about the tactical changes Alexander intro- 
duced,’ still less about logistics, engineering (the 
river fleets, for example, which he built 3,000 miles 
from home).and transport. But, as Napoleon once 
wrote, what is remarkable about Alexander ‘is not 


MUTINY 


FRANK TILSLEY’s exciting novel of the sea, 
set in the days of the Nore Mutiny. (15s) 
‘Sailing in the Forester waters and putting up 
a very fine show there.’ David Holloway, 
NEWS CHRONICLE. 

‘A convincing and exciting tale . . . written in 
excellent prose.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





The Generalship of 
Alexander the Great 


WAJ-GEN. J. F. C. FULLER 


‘Of all General Fuller’s brilliant books this 
is his masterpiece—the most impressive, both 
in its stimulating thought and as an historical 
ttudy.’ Captain B. -H. Liddell Hart. (35s) 


fo West Young Man 


SRYAN MAGEE’s lively tour of the U.S.A. 
‘A good book-and an ‘interesting one. Mr. 
Magee is intelligent, tireless and. observant. 
An extremely well-read and highly educated 
Observer.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. (21s) 


Eyre & Spottiswoode 
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so much his campaigns, which are now difficult 
to reconstruct, but his political sense’; and most 
readers will give pride of place to Alexander the 
statesman, rather than to Alexander the general. 
Here again, General Fuller, though disclaiming 
originality and relying largely on Sir William 
Tarn and Wilcken, gives us an excellent picture 
of the man and his ideas and policies. Statesman- 
ship and generalship, in General Fuller’s view, 
‘are near akin,’ since ‘war, other than mere 


brigandage, is a political act’; and it is this unity | 


of conception which lifts his book out of the rut 
of military histories. “Throughout his life,’ General 
Fuller tells us, ‘Alexander consistently subordin- 
ated strategy to policy, which is the essence of 
grand strategy’; and it is part of his thesis that 
lesser figures in our own day have failed to do so, 


and have thus failed, to our great detriment, to | 


learn the lessons of Alexander’s career. 
One may have doubts about the applicability 
of some of the lessons General Fuller seeks to 


draw; but the startling modernity of Alexander’s | 


career is there for all to see. The way he and his 


father ‘exploited the inner front’ created by the | 
discords in the Greek city-states, for example, or | 
his realisation that ‘the good will of the civil | 


population is the moral basis of military power,’ 
are significant facts; but the touchstone of his 


statesmanship, and the aspect of greatest interest | 
today, is his policy as lord of Asia. Contrary to | 


what used to be thought, the cities he built—his 


Alexandrias—‘had nothing directly to do with 


Hellenisation.’ 

His empire was to be neither Greek, nor 
Macedonian, nor Asiatic, -it was to be Alexan- 
drian. In its conception there are no traces of 
Aristotle’s ideas, and it went far beyond those of 
Isocrates, who never dreamt of raising Asiatics 


to partnership with Greeks. It broke with the | 
basic conceptions of the Hellenic world, and | 


substituted for them a new world outlook. 


It is very doubtful whether Alexander was in- 
spired by dreams of world domination. Indeed, he 
believed it. was his ‘divine mission to be the har- 
moniser and reconciler of the world, to bring it 
to pass that all men, being brothers, should live to- 
gether in Homonoia, in unity of heart and mind.’ 

One sobering lesson to be drawn from General 
Fuller’s book is the difficulty of translating this 
dream into practice. Some of the most serious 
problems Alexander had to face arose from the 
repugnance of Greeks and Macedonians towards 
his policy of establishing parity between Persia 
and the Hellenic world. Alexander realised that 
there was no place in his empire either for victor 
or for vanquished, and that, if it were to‘endure, 
the centuries-old antagonism between Greeks and 
Persians must be overcome. His Macedonian fol- 
lowers, on the other hand, wished to exploit their 
victories either materially or by imposing their 
culture and their way of life. The outcome was 
tragic. Unlike the military problems, which his 
genius could solve, the political problem was 
ultimately beyond Alexander’s control. After his 
first great victory on the River Granicus, Asia 


Minor ‘remained Greek until the Turkish inva-_ 


sions of the eleventh century’; after his capture 
of Tyre, Syria and Egypt ‘were to be held by 
Greeks and Romans for-nearly 1,000 years.’ These 
were world-shaking changes in the balance of East 


and West. But the greater object of reconciliation | 


and harmony, which Alexander had set himself, 
was not so-easily achieved; and teday, it.seems, 


Asia is taking its revenge on Europe for Alexan-.: 


der’s victories, and one of the great judgments of 
history is in process of being reversed. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 





R. H. Tawney’s Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century was published 46 years ago, not 56 as 
appeared in last week’s Spectator. 
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Eyes in their Feet 


On to Timbuctoo. By Anthony Carson. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 

A Room in Moscow. By Sally Belfrage. (André Deutsch, 15s.) 

Island of the Dragon’s Blood. By Douglas Botting. (Hodder and Stoughton, 21s.) 
Alexander’s Path: From Caria to Cilicia. By Freya Stark. (John Murray, 30s.) 


Tue traditional function of the traveller’s tale is 


to amaze. The reader of travel books desires— 
demands—matter that is strange, passing strange: 
he wants men with their eyes in their feet. But 
he also wants (Mr. Have-it-both-ways) to be made 
to believe in them. From which it follows, since 
nature is now so carefully documented, since 
Scylla and Charybdis are now so definitely out, 
that the author of travel books must either write 
about somewhere that is still completely unknown 
(difficult) or must else contrive to project, on to 
known territory, a new world of his own that yet 
conveys an ultimate impression of truth. Of the 
books considered here, the first three have been 
written with one or the other of these two objects 
in view; and they do seem, in consequence, to 
have a tang of excitement which the last volume, 
whatever its other merits, conspicuously lacks. 
Anthony Carson’s technique is apparently to 
get a publisher’s advance to go somewhere, spend 
all the money (leaving just enough for a one-way 
ticket) on drink in London, and thus to ensure that 
he is flung into a world of poverty-stricken 
drollery as soon as he arrives at wherever it is 
(usually, because of all the drink consumed, the 
wrong place). This rather deliberate cultivation of 
the Worm’s-eye view is not entirely unfamiliar 
(compare the late George Orwell); but it does 
mean that these impressions of Morocco and 
Spain, quite apart from being recorded in 
delicious and light-handed prose, reflect a world 
pleasingly different from those of the archzolo- 
gist, the young man in the foreign office, or the 
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rich friend who went there for a honeymoon. A ~ 


world different, too, from that of Orwell: because 
Mr. Carson, in his observations, is not a com- 
mitted worm but a frivolous, basking and un- 
distracted one. His Worm’s eye reveals new cities 
for old along the beaten track—cities long 
familiar to all of us but now (thanks to Mr. 
Carson’s welcome and frivolous inquiries) cities 
of the mind. 

Sally Belfrage is a young American who was 
taken on a sponsored tour of People’s China to 
see the collectives and what not. But on the way 
home through Moscow she somehow contrived a 
job and a place to live, and settled down as an 
ordinary, earning inhabitant of the city. She is 
thus enabled to deliver a series of lively, if some- 
times rather brash, opinions of Russians as seen 
at street level, of people who were neither more 
nor less than her neighbours and her friends. She 
finds them gay, generous, courageous and divert- 
ing. She finds them inefficient, inconsequential, 
utterly maddening. She finds them poor and down- 
at-heel: often brutally stupid, yet almost univer- 
sally concerned with the things of the intellect. In 
other words, she finds Russians as they were 
described by their own nineteenth-century writers, 
but governed now by. Communists and not by 
Tsars. So wherein lies her originality, her claim 
to have projected a new world? Simply, I think, 
in this: that, having no professional apologist’s 
axe to grind, she has concentrated, not on the 
differences between Russia and the West, but on 
what they have in common. This sounds an 
obvious and simple approach; but how often 
today do we find commentators on either part 
who speak in terms of the hospitality, stubborn- 
ness, joy and absurdity—the humanity—of 
Russians, rather than the efficiency, obedience 
and grim isolation—the otherness—of Com- 
munists? 

Douglas Botting chose to explore Socotra be- 
cause it is an almost unattainable island where 
white men never go (except, of course, to make 
bases during wars). In Island of the Dragon's 
Blood we find camels with a special kind of feet, 
dragon’s-blood trees shaped like umbrellas turned 
inside out, and, above all, the aboriginal Sokotri, 
who live in caves and talk ‘a unique language that 
nobody knew.’ Altogether a pleasing stretch of 
Terra Incognita, of which Mr. Botting, for all his 
ex-young-officer bumptiousness, gives rare and 
fascinating information. 

So much for new worlds discovered entire or 
fashioned out of old ones. Alexander's Path is a 
beautifully produced book with some truly mar- 
vellous photographs; Miss Stark is journeying 
through Southern Turkey, visiting and describing, 
with knowledge and love, the camps and battle- 
fields of Alexander’s Anatolian expedition; and 
yet, with all these propitious circumstances, read- 
ing this book is like swimming through cotton- 
wool. There are haunting phrases, passages of 
civilised reflection, but still the interest eludes one. 
Why should the refined dissertation of a dis- 
tinguished scholar on one of the most attractive 
heroes of all time prove so boring? The answer is 
out of Miss Stark’s own mouth. ‘It is one of the 
caprices of history, she writes, ‘that while the 
farther regions of Alexander’s marches have been 
illuminated by the most brilliant modern scholars 
. . . the nearer geography of Anatolia . . . have 
[sic] been comparatively littte attended to.’ Pre- 
cisely. It was a familier sort of campaign in 


‘nearer’ territory. Travellers’ tales must be, as ‘the 
farther regions of Alexander’s marches’ un- 
doubtedly were, passing strange. 

SIMON RAVEN 


News from South Africa 


A Long Way from London and Other Stories. 
By Dan Jacobson. (Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son, 15s.) 

Gimpel the Fool and Other Tales. By Isaac 
Bashévis Singer. (Peter Owen, 18s.) 

Anecdotes of Destiny. By Isak Dinesen. (Michael 
Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 

THE best South African writers come very near the 
knuckle as far as our own fiction is concerned— 
the plain, domestic faces of their books have 
started to create an effective kind of opposition 
to a lot of what goes on here. Dan Jacobson’s 
new book is disturbing in just this way. It is 
modest and sincere, besides being bewilderingly 
professional in its treatments. The stories are 
about the private, ordinary occasions of white 
life in South Africa: the carcass of the drunk 
man, for example, left late at night in the horribly 
deserted Johannesburg streets for the tsotsis to 
rob, and the gentle African policemen who take 
him home. There is a good story about a liberal 
mother arriving in London and exposing her son, 
who has eaten the lotus of English affectation and 
now believes in original sin, to the company of an 
African, Mr. Manwera, whom she has befriended 
on the ship. She apologises for her son’s rudeness 
by explaining that he is able to be rude in a place 
which is free from their own domestic afflictions. 
‘Things are different here.’ ‘ “It seems to me that 
things are very much the same here,” Manwera 
said.’ It comes, in the story, as a quiet kind of 
crisis. And Mr. Jacobson is a quiet writer. But his 
skill, if it is obvious at all, is obviously of the 
kind that matters. 

I don’t think there is anything in the other two 
books that matters as much. Both are very different 
anyway, tales rather than stories, well on the way 
to a form of poetry, in fact. Singer has been 
accounted a late Yiddish master, he grew up in 
Poland and has been extremely well translated 
here by a number of Americans. Saul Bellow’s 
translation of the title story throws an extra- 
ordinary amount of light on Augie March itself, 
suggesting for it a long tradition of Jewish 
writing: Gimpel is a fool whose innocence tests 
his society and whose weakness tastes its fatalities 
—a foolishness which seems to have made the 
crossing to Chicago. Done with great beauty of 
detail out of Jewish mysticism and folklore, the 
stories are the parables of an early peasant world. 
In one way they strike one as too distant and 
scholarly. But within the superstition and among 
the rabbis and matchmakers there is a play of 
ambition and anxiety that would hardly look 
strange in Balzac. 

The Isak Dinesen stories (by, of course, Karen 
Blixen) are‘a further sophisticated manipula- 
tion of the far away, the very romantic and the 
faintly scandalous. Despite a certain portentous- 
ness and a first story in which she heels over into 
heavy whimsy, even the most disgruntled reader 
will find himself caught up. Her gift for baroque 
detail—as in the real turtle fetched by the banished 
French cook to a lonely and disapproving Not- 
wegian town—is admirably at the service of her 
storytelling, helping it along and helping one ovet 
the drifts of smiling, enigmatic wisdom. I think 
in the end the trouble is not the values which loom 
up in the stories and which seem to consist of 4 
preference for wild, wilful gestures to the exclu- 
sion of all other human behaviour, but her 10 
ability as an artist to sustain these interests in the 
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form she has chosen. It may be ungracious to say 
so of a woman who has written with such success 
in an acquired language, but there actually seems 
to be something of a language difficulty in this 
book, there is too much that is stiff and puffed-up, 
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of that turtle), at least a poetry by halves. 


KARL MILLER 


Three out of Five 


A Ripple from the Storm. By Doris Lessing. (Michael Joseph, 15s.) 

Man in the Background. By Wolfe Miller. (Jonathan Cape, 15s.) 

The Weather Family. By Edgar Mittelholzer. (Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 
End of a War. By Edward Loomis. (Heinemann, 15s.) 

Lindy. By Basil Davidson. (Jonathan Cape, 16s.) 

The Bastard. By Brigitte von Tessin. (Barrie, 21s.) 


A Ripple from the Storm is the third of Doris 
Lessing’s projected series of five novels concerning 
the life of Martha Quest, an intense, self-absorbed 
and (as yet) young woman in revolt against 
the social assumptions of the Central African 
middle class. Collectively they will be entitled 
Children of Violence, and the series is, besides an 
individual chronicle, a mirror of the changing age 
through which its central character lives. 

This instalment takes up the story where A 
Proper Marriage dropped it, Martha having just 
deserted her husband and daughter and having 
been caught up in the Left-wing politics of 
Southern Zambesia. It develops as a detailed 
evocation of the atmosphere surrounding the 
activities of a Communist group during the middle 
years of the last war: the friendships hopefully 


struck up with young Africans, the literature- - 


peddling, the pressure-grouping, the interminable 
round of discussion groups and cominittees, the 
last popular-front campaigns with the social 
democrats when the Russians were still gallant 
allies. Mrs. Lessing conveys all this by the 
expedient of packing the narrative with truthful, 
observant, repetitious detail, even to the point of 





“| have no doubt that it is a great 
book.””—JOHN STRACHEY (Encounter). 


The Affluent Society 
JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


C. A. R. CROSLAND (B.B.C. Third).—‘An 
important and original work.” 


ANDREW SHONFIELD (Observer).—“Excellent. .. 
the high verbal brilliance makes it a pleasure to 
look at each new thought as it comes up.” 


HARRY JOHNSON ( ——— —“An exception- 
ally provocative book . . . and it is exceptionally 
witty.” 


THOMAS BALOGH (New Statesman).—“He has 
always been a unique phenomenon in econ- 
omics. Sas caning, nee ai ae. 
no one since Keynes . . . Profound and witty.” 


JOHN APPLEBY (Daily Telegraph).—“In import- 
ance comparable with Keynes’s work in the 
1930’s . . . refreshingly original . . . it may well 
provide the popular tools of thought.” 


SS ae fresh, knowledge- 
a le.”” 


Financial Times.—“Stringent and stimulating 
social analysis, presented with wit and good 
humour.” 2Is. 


The Dear Boys 


LAWRENCE LITTLE 


“Describes with frightening authority the battle 
that is with us every day: in a post-war state-run 
English boys’ home.”—Manchester —_— 

S. 





——HAMISH HAMILTON 








reproducing word-for-word the chop-logic debates 
in all their tedium. The method works. Koestler 
would have picked out the emotional juicy bits, 
but these dry bones probably give a more faithful 
picture of politics on the far Left. The book begins 
optimistically and ends in disillusion. Martha sees 
in the childish stubbornness and Simon-purity of 
her second husband, Anton, the chairman of the 
group, a reflection of the narrow, ungenerous 
spirit of the party. But where do we go from 
there? Mrs. Lessing wrote in Declaration, ‘Living 
in this whirlwind of change it is impossible to 
make final judgments or absolute statements of 
value.” Children of Violence is a politically en- 
gaged project representing many years of writing; 
it will be surprising if its author’s attitudes have 
not changed by the time it is completed. 

Wolfe Miller’s Man in the Background occupies 
similar territory and shares certain interests. It is 
a study of the fear and suspicion that spread 
through a small white community in the Trans- 
vaal when a farmer who has beaten one of his 
labourers to death, himself meets a violent end. 
The man might very well have been killed in an 
accident, but the settlers, just to be on the safe 
side, execute the labourer’s brother for murder. 
The. novel ends with the circumstances of the 
farmer’s death still obscure. The theme is scarcely 
very original, and has been treated in a Southern 
setting many times, but at least Mr. Miller's 
approach has its peculiar virtues. He concerns 
himself with the mechanics by which justice mis- 
carries, assuming the nastiness of the consequences 
to be self-evident—there are no death-cell scenes, 
no anguished relatives; with the effect of fear on 
ordinary, kindly people; with the way in which 
the adults’ prejudices communicate themselves to 
the children of the neighbourhood. 

With The Weather Family Edgar Mittelholzer 
brings his output of novels up to a dozen with 
undiminished inventiveness and energy; but here 
his plot, if not his breathing, is slightly laboured. 
The story has to do with the Larches, a large, jolly, 
Barbadan family much addicted to meteorology, 
on whom no shower falls but its parts are 
measured in the rainfall gauge and who live for 
the day when the first hurricane since 1898 will 
hit the island. Meanwhile the author passes his 
characters’ time in a series of romantic episodes, 
wry, comic’ or pure Whitehall farce, until the 
arrival, in the last chapter, of a hurricane called 
Janet. It is all very readable, but the idea doesn’t 
quite bear the weight of a novel. 

End of a War, by Edward Loomis, follows an 
American infantryman’s progress through the 
battles for France and Germany, observing his 
reactions to being under fire, to the need for 
killing, to the anticlimax of victory. In every sen- 
tence one is aware of the effort the author has 
made to set things down exactly as they happened, 
to get the balance right; and that is something to 
admire. But against that, he has lost a fair measure 
of spontaneity in the process. Basil Davidson’s 
Lindy is about rustic spivvery and good times in 
American-occupied East Anglia, a _ tender, 





too many ‘tardivelys.’ Very often the effect is that 
of poetry written without enough of the medium’s 
resources—if not a mock-poetry (on the analogy 
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humorous story told by the daughter of the vil- 
lage tart. The Bastard, by Brigitte von Tessin, is 
740 pages of French historical romance; it is easily 
written and eventful, but had no need to go to 
these lengths. GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 












Visiting Lecturer 


Go West, Young Man. By Bryan Magee. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 21s.) 


To feel strongly about the United States, to 
realise that Americans are misunderstood here, 
and to set out to put them and their country in 
a better perspective is a worthy object; and Mr. 
Magee’s obvious enthusiasm, coupled as it is with 
quite a shrewd critical faculty, carries him some 
way towards writing a valuable book. True, he 
goes over old ground, but this would not matter if 
he looked at it with a fresh eye. Unfortunately, 
he is an incurable lecturer. He cannot write as 
if standing aside, leaving us to draw our own 
conclusions: he must tell us what he thinks (or 
we ought to think) about everything. Such a tech- 
nique is suitable for an article on how to get 
round the US on a tourist allowance; it becomes 
wearisome in a book. And he has surprisingly 
little idea of what is, and what is not, interesting. 
Endless trivia—the names of people he meets, 
the weather, the view from the window—jestle 
an interview with Stevenson or a visit to Las 
Vegas. Presumably, Mr. Magee feels that they 
will give the reader a sense of intimacy; and if 
he were an evocative rather than a forensic writer, 
they might. As it is, they merely encourage the 
uneasy feeling that the author is far too pre-- 
occupied with his own affairs and thought- 
processes (at times he writes almost as if he were 
describing his conversion—perhaps he is). 

BRIAN INGLIS 





TWO BOOKS 


which have stimulated wide controversy 
about the free society. : 


MADARIAGA’S 


Democracy versus Liberty? 
10s. 6d. 


SALVADORI’S 


Liberal Democracy 

Ss. (Paper 5s.) 

Of Madariaga, E. W. MARTIN said 
on the Third Programme: 


_ Full of the sort of wisdom without which 


emocracy could be reduced to a husk of 
ideas.”” 


mass 
Of Salvadori, GRAHAM HUTTON 
said: 


“This is the best, briefest, boldest declaration 
of principles for ‘the liberal mind’ that | have 
read since the war. It is as modern in outlook 
as tomorrow!” 


ONE BOOK 


which should be read by every good citizen before the 
next election. 


JOHN CONNELL’S 
Death on the Left 


The Moral Decline of the Labour Party 
9s. (Paper 3s. 6d.) 


“An outstandingly well-told political 
narrative.’’ The Economist. 


PALL MALL PRESS 
123, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 














Mountain Marxism 


Land Without Justice: An Autobiography of His 
Youth. By Milovan Djilas. (Methuen, 25s.) 


Duyitas’s_ grteat-grandfather, both his grand- 
fathers and his.father and uncle all perished in 
the blood feuds of the mountain clans: “The 
land was never one to reward virtue, but it was 
always strong in taking revenge.’ The quality 
that makes this account of his Montenegrin youth 
and childhood so outstanding is a cool yet ‘poetic’ 
humanity, rather as in some of the great Russian 
novelists. It is a particularly astonishing thing 
to find in the writing of an old party man: under- 
standing and charity are extended even to villains 
and enemies—as, after all, human beings. And 
the reflections are those of a fine mind that has 
made trial, as few men have, of political solu- 
tions, found them wanting, and transcended them. 

We are all used to reading the speeches of 
Communist and other foreign politicians, couched 
in a cosmopolitan phraseology. And this has cer- 
tainly strengthened in their convictions people 
here who are inclined anyhow to think of all 
nations as really much alike. A book like Djilas’s 
reminds us that even those who have attempted 
to sink themselves in the most international ideas, 
the most unlocalised ideologies, really have deep 
roots in some area whose every custom and out- 
look may differ, in a way that determines their 
whole life, from those of other countries. 

I do not think that Djilas is a profound thinker, 
but he is a fearless one, and one not possessed 
by the cramps of envy or malice. We sometimes 
think that what will help democratic ideas in 
such parts of the world as the Balkans is the 
Western culture, the Western ‘way of life.’ That 
there are natural sympathies between these 
peoples and ourselves is quite true, but they are 
based on something quite different. I have spoken 
with writers from the Balkan peasantry, with 
knowledge only of Russian literature (and with 
peasants themselves, if it comes to that), and come 
across the same common ground. What they turn 
to in the Westerner is not his culture or his 
politics as such, but respect for the individual. 
Djilas’s Montenegrins, with their pride in and 
jealousy of their individuality, are only extreme 
examples of what is found in many other races. 
In the Balkans you never got the moujik, accept- 
ing the whims of the Little Father: you got 
Djilas’s father on his few acres, plotting a blood 
feud against the royal family. What they share 
with us (what indeed the Russian intelligentsia 
yearns for too) is rejection of the German and 
Russian notion that the collective is a higher 
thing than the individual. 

Djilas fought for collectivism as a convenience 
for producing arrangements which would make 
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him humanly equal, in a just peace, with every- 
one he felt equal to—that is, the whole popula- 
tion, high and low, from the village half-wits to 
the passionate and bloody chieftains. When he 
found himself at the top of a new hierarchical 
system, he forswore it, with utter consistency, 
and returned to the cell in Sremska Mitrovica 
he had occupied under the monarchy. It was only 
then that he concluded that what Marxism lacked 
was a theory of political liberty. He now saw 
that what he had chiefly sought since childhood, 
respect for the personal dignity of everyone, was 
after all impossible without it. Nor is this the 
lowest compliment that democracy has received. 

J. E. M. ARDEN 


Inside Story 


Joyce Cary: A Preface to his Novels, By Andrew 
Wright. (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 


ALTHOUGH Joyce Cary began picking up book 
society awards as early as 1936, it was not until 
1944 and The Horse’s Mouth that he really came 
to public notice. A man whose main virtue was to 
have reintroduced common sense into the English 
novel, he needed, as Mr. Wright well points out in 
this unpretentious little book, to formulate a 
coherent picture of the world for himself before 
the creative act could take place. Mr. Wright’s 
book is unusual in that it was produced in the 
closest possible co-operation with its subject, 
shortly before his death, and its strengths and 
weaknesses stem from this: ‘affection for the man 
and understanding of his work have grown out of 
one another.’ One of the most unsatisfactory parts 
is the account Mr. Wright feels piously bound to 
give of Cary’s unpublished works and of his 
poetry. Symptomatically, while Mr. Wright de- 
clares, ‘Cary is not, I think, a great poet,’ we are 
bound to feel from the examples given that Cary 
was, in fact, a very bad one. Throughout the book, 
one has the uneasy feeling that the author’s inten- 
tions are being taken for achieved facts. 

But the book has the merit of leaving us in no 
doubt of what the author’s intentions were. There 
is an analysis of Cary’s three recurring ‘types’: 
the free, creative man; the conservative man; and 
the female; and a prolonged examination of what 
‘freedom’ meant to Cary, backed by many quota- 
tions from the author’s works. The glosses offered 
by Mr. Wright are a different thing, however, from 
criticism. The two trilogies are justified thus: 
‘the reader is constantly required to compare and 
assess the versions of the same world presented 
by competent but interested witnesses.’ That the 
‘irony’ of contrasting the three monologues is too 
long-range to be effective, and that the separate 
volumes must stand or fall on their own merits, 
is ignored. JOHN COLEMAN 
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Educating Women 


How Different from Us: A Biography of Miss 
Buss and Miss Beale. By Josephine Kamm. 
(The Bodley Head, 25s.) 

I DON’T think one realises quite how brave and 

patient the women of the past were who fought 

for women. A fascinating question, even more 
fascinating than the women’s courage, is the 
problem of the opposition. The men and women 
who opposed education for girls tried to make 
reason their cause, but really they were emotional. 
When Philippa Fawcett was ranged higher than 
the Senior Wrangler they trembled. Would girls 
become boys now, and boys, cast down, stop 
going out and earning money? The universities 
and schools of the mid-nineteenth century, the 
clergy and the parents, seem really to have felt 
that it was both wrong and dangerous to give 
middle-class girls any education at all, except a 
smattering of ornamental subjects, ill-taught and 
unmastered. In the board schools the girls of the 
poor learnt better. The famous educating women 
who are the subject of Josephine Kamm’s dog- 
gedly pleasant book are Frances Mary Buss who 
founded The North London Collegiate School 
for Ladies (the ‘Ladies’ changed later to ‘Girls’) 
and Miss Dorothea Beale who founded Chelten- 
ham Ladies’ College. Miss Buss was the more 
practical and human character, and more demo- 
cratic too. She would have no distinction of race, 
class or creed; tradesmen’s daughters sat beside 
the children of the professions, Jewish ones beside 

Christians. She also liked to hug the girls some- 

times herself. The education at the two schools 

was the same—it was what the girls’ brothers were 
having in their schools. 

Miss Beale was altogether more complicated 
than Miss Buss, with deep religious feelings and 
philosophical curiosity. Contrasting the two ladies, 
who were loyal friends, you might say, Here we 
have a soldier in league with a saint. But both 
learnt to be wily and make advances against pre- 
judice a little at a time. It seems pathetic how often 
the greatest prejudice is found in the educated 
minds of professors and clergymen. Miss Kamm 
puts in some amusing anecdotes, as if she were ner- 
vous of not being bland enough about her 
heroines’ fierce battling. But at core the book is 
serious and its moral paramount. Learning is the 
stuff of education and the years for it are too short 
to allow intrusive smatterings of fashion. Can we 
say we do not have these intrusions today and 
never a cause to cry: “The hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed’? Not long ago I heard a head- 
mistress say: ‘My girls are taught to use make-up 
properly and play bridge and be at home in the 
world.’ 

STEVIE SMITH 
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LAMENT FOR THE MONETARY FUND 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Aas! At the meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund in 
New Delhi orthodoxy reigned 
and from the ministerial ‘big 
guns’ assembled came salvo after 
salvo of blanks. There was much 
passing of compliments (patting 
too, on the ‘Black’ of the World 
Bank) and much talk of a new 
‘landmark in world monetary 
history,’ but all that was accomp- 
lished was am agreement to in- 
crease quotas by 50 per cent., which means 
asking sixty-eight member governments to 
signify, in due course, their lawful approvals. It 
will be lucky if the executive directors gather in all 
the new money before the next annual meeting. 
As at April 30 the total of quotas paid in was 
just over $9,000 million and the total of gold and 
dollars held was the equivalent of $2,344 million, 
of which $884 million was earmarked against 
existing stand-by credits. A 50 per cent. increase in 
the quotas of the US and Canada would bring in 
a little over $1,500 million—no increase in the 
small German quota was yet agreed—and if the 
other members could pay in the customary 25 per 
cent. of their subscriptions in gold there would 
be another $1,500 million to add to the Fund’s 
holdings of gold ‘and dollars. But the needy 
countries have not got so much gold to hand over, 
and even if they could find $500 million worth 
they would be diminishing their individual 
liquidity merely for the sake of being able to in- 
crease their drawing rights on the Fund ($4 for 
every $1 of gold and dollars), for the very re- 
stricted purposes of the Fund’s articles. Would 
this be a sensible thing to do? If the Fund were 
organised on different lines—for example, on the 
lines of a super-central bank—and if the execu- 
tive directors were given wide powers of discretion 
in extending credits for the expansion of trade in 
the free world it would be amore attractive 
proposition. But no attempt. was made at this 
meeting to discuss radical changes in the Fund’s 
constitution and no one even dared to raise the 
technical question of writing up the price of gold 
in terms of dollars for fear of offending the 
American delegation. But before long, if the free 
nations are to meet the economic challenge of 
the Communist world, some very radical changes 
in the payments system will have to be made. 

I am not trying to decry the services which the 
International Monetary Fund has rendered to 
ourselves as well as others. It is functioning as 
well as can be expected in the vacuum caused by 
the non-convertibility of most of its members’ 
currencies. We were glad to receive the $5614 mil- 
lion loan at the time of our exchange crisis in 
December, 1956, and to get the additional stand- 
by credit of $7384 million, which, incidentally, 
runs out by the end of the year and can be re- 
newed. But the Fund remains the rigid instrument 
of the Bretton Woods currency system of fixed 
gold parities and under its articles can only extend 
credits to countries honestly trying to avoid de- 
preciation in the exchange value of theif curren- 
cies or struggling towards full convertibility. 
A member can only count on drawing autofnati- 
cally that portion of its quota which can be re- 
garded as equivalent to its gold subscription. For 
other drawings it will have to satisfy the directors 
that it is making ‘reasonable efforts’ to solve its 
exchange problems and in their last report the 
directors again remind members that ‘drawings 
or stand-bys are intended to support well-balanced 


and adequate programmes aimed at establishing 





or maintaining the enduring stability of the cur- 
rency concerned at a realistic rate of exchange.’ 
It seems that they are still refusing to recognise the 
fact that most members wish to retain their 
sovereignties in monetary affairs. It was revealing 
to see that Mr. Per Jacobsson, the managing direc- 
tor of: the’ Fund, made it clear in his opening 
speech that by the promised convertibility of 
sterling he meant not merely the merging of the 
official and transferable sterling rates but the 
removal of paymeuts restrictions on the current 
transactions of sterling-area residents. We are not, 
it seems, to be allowed to choose how much con- 
vertibility we want. We are to hand over our 
monetary sovereignty to Mr. Jacobsson. 

Management of an international monetary 
fund on these rigid, doctrinaire lines is not suited 
to the dangerous times in which we live. We have 
just seen a sharp trade recession in the United 
States and the beginnings of a liquidity problem 
there which may prevent America from con- 
tinuing lavish foreign aid indefinitely. We should 
therefore be thinking of giving the IMF some 
credit-creating power and, as Mr. Maxwell Stamp 
so well explains in the October Lloyds Bank Re- 
view, there are two simple ways of bringing about 
this radical change. Either members must de- 
posit with the Fund part of their gold and foreign 
exchange. reserves, settling their international 
accounts by means of drafts on their balances with 
the Fund; or they must keep their present reserves 
and agree to accept certificates of indebtedness 
from the Fund in settlement of their international 
accounts, treating these certificates as if they were 
gold. Under the first scheme the Fund could create 
credit like a bank, but the backing for these credits 
would be its increased holdings of gold. Under the 
second the members would leave their credit 
balances with the Fund, all having agreed to treat 
the Fund’s certificates as gold, so that the Fund 
would be able to create whatever credit seemed 
appropriate for the trade situation in the free 
world. I am all for the second scheme. As Mr. 
Stamp remarks: “We should then have an auto- 
matic means by which countries in balance of 
payments surplus would lend that surplus not to 
individual countries but to the world community 
as a whole.’ 

If we do not create a payments system along 
these lines, how on earth can we solve the economic 
problems which beset the West? Are we content 
to have an industrial machine in the United States 
which is from time to time over-producing and 
running into trouble or to create a surplus capacity 
in newly-equipped factories in Germany and the 
UK while the needy and under-developed nations 
in Asia and Africa cry out for the consumer and 
capital goods which they cannot finance? If we are 
to meet the Communist challenge we must find a 
way by which the surplus wealth of the affluent 
industrial societies can be used to help the poorer 
half of the free world. 


INVESTMENT NOTES | 
By CUSTOS 


HE announcement of a £15 million Australian 

loan of 54 per cent. stock 1975-78 at 98 did 
not stop the rise in the gilt-edged market although 
it depressed the prices of existing Australian issues. 
The market was cheered by the record surplus of 
£334 million on our international trading account 
for the half year. For the first time this century a 
surplus of £137 million was actually earned on 
our visible trade. This encouraged the market to 








COMPANY MEETING 





KINTA KELLAS 
RUBBER ESTATES 





INCREASING OVER-ALL YIELD EXPECTED 





THE 48th annual general meeting of Kinta Kellas 
Rubber Estates, Limited was held on. October 9 in 
London, Mr. J. R. Tannock (the Chairman) presid- 
ing. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

The accounts for the financial year ended the 31st 
March, 1958, show a profit of £50,105 representing a 
fall of £11,141 on the previous year’s result. 

Commenting on the serious falling off in the Com- 
pany’s revenue from the Tin Royalty and Tribute and 
the International Tin Agreement, Mr. Tannock said: 
I consider the present semi-international tin restric- 
tion scheme is basically unsound. Any form of restric- 
tive practice as applied to the output of basic raw 
commodities, to be successful, in my opinion, must 
be truly international and apply equally to all. The 
only possible way to attain true international action 
at the present time is to permit free trading in the 
commodity until such time as all see the wisdom of 
entering into agreement. 

He continued: The rubber crop for the present 
year is estimated to show an increase of 128,800 Ibs. 
over the year under review. This is an excellent begin- 
ning to what we may expect to harvest in the future 
by way of additional crop from our old areas which 
we have now successfully replanted. As these areas 
continue to be brought under the knife we should 
see an increasing over-all yield which will fully justify 
our replanting policy to date. 

The report was adopted and the total dividend of 
20 per cent., less tax, approved. 
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look for an early reduction in Bank rate to 4 
per cent. Old Consols have already risen to 52 
to yield 4} per cent., which makes 34 per cent. 
War Loan look cheap at 69:% to yield 54 per cent. 
This stock is now full of dividend and will be 
marked ex dividend on October 27. Funding 54 
per cent. at 102;% is still looking cheap to yield 
just over £5 9s. per cent. 


Electrical and Musical Industries 

The 124 per cent. rise in trading profits of 
ELECTRICAL AND MUSICAL INDUSTRIES for the year 
to June, with nearly a 100 per cent. rise in the 
net profit, would have justified an increase in the 
dividend, especially as the period of heavy capital 
expenditure has come to an end. The directors, 
however, kept the distribution at 15 per cent.— 
presumably to economise on profits tax—and 
announced that they will pursue a more generous 
dividend policy in the future. Next year, for 
example, they intend to pay 20 per cent. on the 
capital which is now to be increased by a one-for- 
three scrip issue. This is equivalent to a potential 
increase in dividend from 15 per cent. to 26} per 
cent. At 48s. the potential yield is nearly 54 per 
cent., and in the new account which started on 
Wednesday the shares may be expected to move 
higher, especially when the full report is available. 
The company’s recovery in the last two years has 
been remarkable and speaks well of the manage- 
ment. 


‘Daily Mirror’ Group and Television 

The rise of 12 per cent. and 25 per cent. respec- 
tively in the gross income of the DAILY MIRROR 
and SUNDAY PICTORIAL for the first half of the 
current trading year (as compared with the second 
half of last year) surprised the market, which had 


been fearing the effects of bad results from their 
paper and pulp interests. The recent increase in 
national advertising revenues seems to have more 
than offset those unfavourable factors. Now that 
an increasing revenue can be looked for from their 
interests in Associated Television, Daily Mirror 
and Sunday Pictorial are entitled to sell at a 
higher level, and in fact the shares have moved 
up this week by 2s. and 2s. 6d. respectively. The 
interim dividend of the Daily Mirror is being 
raised from 74 per cent, to 10 per cent. and the 
final will probably be increased from 12 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. at least. On the basis of 25 per cent. 
the ‘A’ shares at 19s. 6d. yield 6.4 per cent. The 
Sunday Pictorial interim is being raised from 10 
per cent. to 12 per cent. and a scrip bonus of 
one-for-two follows. The market is going for a 
final of 12 per cent. on the increased capital, 
making a total equivalent to 20 per cent. On this 
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basis the ordinary shares at 22s. 9d. yield 6.65 per 
cent. The Daily Mirror interest in. Associated 
Television should bring additional earnings of 7 
per cent. this year and 104 per cent. next year, 
while Sunday Pictorial’s interest should bring 
additional earnings of 134 per cent. and 20 per 
cent. respectively. I suggest Sunday Pictorial is the 
share to go for. 


Unicorn Trust and ‘M and G’ 

The Conservative Government’s plea, for 
widening share ownership should stimulate the 
public demand for unit trusts. The latest of the 
unit trusts—UNICORN—is not quite a year old and 
is now making its third offer of shares—at 12s. 
to yield 4.85 per cent. as compared with 9s. 6d. 
to yield 5.2 per cent. for the first offer. The Trust 
can claim to have secured a better appreciation 
than the Financial Times index and it is interesting 
to see that the proportion of equities held has 
risen from 80 per cent. to 93 per cent. Expenses of 
management are the only snag about unit trusts, 
and it is extraordinary that Unicorn has been able 
to run a savings scheme and maintain seventeen 
area representatives. The charges made are an 
initial 5 per cent. and an adjustment not exceeding 
1 per cent. included in the sale price of the shares, 
together with a half-yearly management charge of 
#s per cent. of the average value of the fund. Mr. 
Edward du Cann, a Conservative MP, is the 
managing director. The half-yearly report of the 
*‘M and G’ (MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL) group of 
unit trusts also makes very satisfactory reading. 
Since the first offer at 20s. in May, 1951, the units 
have risen to 31s. 6d., that is, by 57 per cent. as 
compared with a rise of 43 per cent. in the 
Financial Times industrial share index. At the 
present price the yield is 4.8 per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ORPHY RICHARDS is now a household 
Mb name among manufacturers of consumer 
goods, and, as might be expected from the increas- 
ing demand in this trade, has had a good year. 
Group profits for the year ended June 30, 1958, 
showed an increase of 9 per cent. at £656,033, but 
after tax and loan interest charges, etc., the net 
profit is a little down at £194,544 compared with 
£209,489 for 1957. This result has enabled the 
directors to maintain the same rate of dividend, 
namely, 20 per cent., which is covered more than 
twice by earned profits. Although sales were in- 
creased during the year higher costs were respon- 
sible for lower profit margins, and in addition the 
company experienced some initial difficulties at 
its two new factories at St. Mary Cray and Dun- 
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dee. A subsidiary company making the ‘Astral’ 
refrigerators has made good progress and no 
doubt can considerably increase its sales for this 
excellent model. The 4s. ordinary shares at 18s. 6d. 
seem fully valued for the time being as the yield 
at this-price is only 4.4 per cent. 

Stothert and Pitt had forecast an increased 
dividend on the capital increased last year by the 
one-for-two free scrip issue. This has come about 
by a final dividend of 124 per cent., which, with the 
interim of 5 per cent. (on the smaller capital), is 
equivalent to 25 per cent. as compared with 112 
per cent. last year. It is now proposed to make 
another scrip issue of one-for-three ordinary 
shares. This change of dividend policy—no doubt 
caused by the recent take-over attempts by another 
company—tends to lessen the chances of a further 
increase in dividends in the near future. The group 
trading profit is up from £904,311 to £1,024,422 
but owing to a heavier charge for taxation, the 
net profit is little changed at £493,172 against 
£486,661. The company has a long and successful 
record as manufacturers of all types of cranes, 
and produces road-making plant and various en- 
gineering products. At 80s. the £1 ordinary shares 
look a sound investment to yield 6.3 per cent. 

K. G. Holdings, an industrial holding company, 
has enjoyed a substantial rise in profits. The pre- 
liminary figures show £87,445 against £55,000 in 
the previous year. The dividend on the ordinary 
shares is maintained at 30 per cent. This takes 
£43,373, leaving a surplus balance of £46,793. It 
is also recommended that a bonus issue of one £1 
74 per cent. cumulative preference share be made 
to holders of ordinary shares in the ratio of one 
preference for 50 ordinary shares. It is up to the 
chairman, Mr. P. R. U. Wheeler, to give share- 
holders a fuller account of the group’s activities 
and sharpen investment interest. The 1s. ordinary 
shares at 3s. 3d. yield 9.2 per cent. 

Bukit Rajah Rubber has increased its harvested 
crop of rubber to 2,723,000 Ib., beating its own 
estimates, and has therefore partly offset the fall 
in the price of rubber ruling during the current 
year. Most of the crop is sold as latex and the 
chairman states that if the demand for latex should 
continue to fall, it may be necessary to revert to 
the manufacture of smoked sheet, which would 
involve some capital outlay. However, he reports 
that the outlook is encouraging and the company 
financially strong with £85,264 in liquid assets. 
The gross trading profit amounted to £231,440, 
resulting in a net profit of £83,120, to cover a 
dividend of 174 per cent. amounting to £33,558. 
After allocations of £20,000 ‘to reserves, there 
remains £11,812 to carry forward. The £1 ordinary 
shares at 19s. 3d. xd. yield around 18 per cent. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,014 


Solution on October 31 


ACROSS 

1 One would naturally expect to if 
astride a sea-horse (4, 3, 5) 

8 Mushroom of Oriental flavour 
that might emerge from a burnt 
pot (6-3) 

9 The Sappers get a fresh start (5) 

11 Pine for this state? (6) 
12 Beetles in the greens? Scarab is! 


14 Like other reveries, they go up in 
smoke (4, 6) 

16 This superlative structure is rather 
cunning (4) 

18 ‘True —— in writing comes from 
art, not chance’ (Pope) (4) 

19 Clement or I will produte the 
measure for a dip (10) 

21 None but the brave (8) 

22 Such a man could be an example 
at the grand piano (6) 

25 Mountain is in a convulsion{5) 


26 They seem grand chaps if a bit 
confused (9) 

27 Does he sell tickets for a trip 
round the bay? (3-6-3) 


DOWN 

1 The show’s the thing, but where 
is it? (5) 

2 Jewels from Trollope (8) 

3 Goodbye and thanks again! (4) 

4 This early vehicle certainly lived 
up to its name (10) 

5 ai the wise ——’ (Browning) 


6 Made fierce long ago but ne’er 
first (9) 

7 letrodors Who often disturb the 
reception! (12) 

10 One for the open road. perhaps, 
"sensitive to a tap (7-5) 

13 He should know the ropes (4-6) 

15 It’s all over and done with, if 


A first prize of a copy of bee eee 's Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 


a book token for ofe guinea 
opened on October 28. Address 


be awarded to the senders of the first two correct ouutions 
solutions: Crossword No. 1,014, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


difficult at the time (4, 5) 

17 Just the is to embrace a tiny 
waist (5, 3 

20 ‘Can I = another’s grief, And 
at seek for kind ——?’ (Blake) 

) 

23 Huntin’, shooting’, fishin’ and 
——, the naughty boy! (5) 

24 Who shall be nameless (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,012 


ACROSS.—1 Celibacy. 5 Hard up. 9 
Vigilant. 10 Miller. 12 Torso. 13 Exhauster. 
14 Historically, 18 Peregrinator. 21 Urchin 
cut, 23 Etude, 24 Innate. 25 Binocles. 26 
Gadget. 27 Aganippe. 

DOWN.—1 Cavity. 2 Legers. 3 Billowing. 
4 Concert pitch. 6 Adieu. 7 Dolittle. 
8 Portrays..11 The real thing. 15 Close 
down. 16 Sprucing. 17 Arachnid. 19 Pull 
up. 20 Jessie. 22 Istle. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Miss M. Armour, 68 Carlisle Road, Air- 
drie, Lanarkshire, and Mr. H. Sharpe, 112 
Fawnbrake Avenue, Herne Hill, SE24. 
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Postman’s Knock 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 450: Report by James S. Fidgen 


Regional stamps have recently been issued for use in Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland, 
the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands—but none for use in England. The usual prize of 
six guineas was offered for a nationalist protest. 


Tr is quite clear to me now why there have been 
no special regional stamps for England. The 
English, as a race, feel that they are something 
* a special issue themselves. As Helen Tower put 

‘I suspect the English will raise a protest against 
the suggestion of English nationalism. It is an 
insult to their superiority.’ She was right. They 
have to be different. That is why they are quite 
happy to make do with the general issue available 
anywhere in the British Isles (that is if they ever 
give a thought to the matter at all), just as they 
have neglected to print the name of the country 
of origin on their stamps. Well, anyhow, why 
should we English not be different? Isn't imitation 
the sincerest form of philately? 


This being the case, the protests were quite mild, 
and the only really irate entries came from Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales. Many tried the oblique 
approach. Thus J. A. Lindon argued from the 
philatelist’s point of view that he would be satis- 
fied with a few stamps minus. their perforations. 
Russell Edwards pointed out that : 


Collectors down in Cardiff 
Can get bigger sets by far, 

Philately is hard if 

You reside in Potters Bar. 


Cockatoo reckoned that the Communists were 
behind the whole thing. She can hardly be aware 
that the Russians have brought out several stamps 
portraying Fielding and Harvey (not to mention 
Burns and Shaw). Another bizarre suggestion was 
that our stamps should have an English-flavoured 
gum! (I wonder what flavour. Humbug?) 


Sorting out the winners was no easy task as the 
standard was surprisingly level. Just beaten at the 
post were Nancy Gunter, W. G. Daish, E. C. 
Jenkins, and Roff. H. B. McCaskie’s ‘Protest 
Against a Protest’ was excellent but did not really 
keep to the terms of the competition. I suggest 
two guineas for R. A. McKenzie (despite his un- 
Sassenach-like name) and one guinea each for 
Gloria Prince, Allan M. Laing, H. Hardman, and 
Colin Prestige (the best of the few prose entries). 


PRIZES 


(R. A. MCKENZIE) 

The Scots have got their Thistle and its Order and 
the Border, 

They whisky-wet their whistle and can sing like Harry 
Lauder; 

The Welsh have got their Prince of Wales, and he has 
got his Feather; 

But what have we in England got? We've only got the 
weather! 

The men of Man have many cats, who mew a lack of 
rudders; 

The Jersey men have Jersey cows with unbejerseyed 


udders; 

The Irish have their Bloody Hand—I can't abide such 
blether; 

For what have we in England got? We've only got the 
weather! 

Why can’t we stick it on a stamp and lick it alto- 
gether, 

This groggy boggy soggy foggy smoggy English 
weather? 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 
HINDIGNATION 


Wot, hain’t we got no eroes nor nuffink? 

Hain’t we crossed the Souf Pole or clumb up a 
Nigh mountin.’arf dead? 

Wot. not even a tea-rose nor nuffink? 

To celebrate our English cuppa? — 
Jes’ the Queen’s ‘ead? 

Wot. no H-bomb in gaiters nor nuffink? 

An’ on the gummy side a Yankee’s bottom? 
Hor ras’b’ry jam instead? 

Wot, no good nigger-’aters nor nuffink 

(Guv'ment secretly glad we got ‘em)?— 
Jes’ the Queen’s ‘ead? 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 
ENGLAND, ARISE! 
Men of England, deep in slumber. 
Care ye naught to lose your rights? 
Neighbour nations, five in number, 
Reap the harvest of your fights. 
Thistles, leeks and shamrocks burgeon 
On our stamps while ye repose : 
Claims ye have yet do not urge on, 
Droops forgot the English rose. 





Men of England, leave your languor, 
Lick no stamps while England’s banned: 
Unstamped missives, penned in anger, 
Post to make your stern demand! 
(COLIN PRESTIGE) 
To Tue Eprror oF The Times 

Sir,— We, the Executive Committee of the National 
Society for the Restoration of England to Greatness, 
hereby write to record our formal protest that 
England is not to have regional postage revenue 
stamps. Our 20.000 paid-up membership, which com- 
prises a complete cross-section of English society, in- 
cluding housewives, ratepayers, authors, life peers, 
schoolmasters and municipal employees, have 
empowered us (by Extraordinary Resolution passed 
pursuant to Article I of our Constitution) vigorously 
to decry a decision whereby stamps formerly applic- 
able to Great Britain as a whole are now so degraded 
as to be for use in England alone. 

We urge the issue forthwith of further regional 
stamps for Berwick-on-Tweed, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Isle of Wight, Holy Island (Northumberland), Hayling 
Island, Lundy Island, Scilly Isles, Eddystone Light- 
house—and England.—Yours, etc., 

MURIEL ASHLEIGH 
GEO. CALE, AB 
+ ALBERT COLCESTR 
BURNSALL GODFREY, 
SMYTHE-FEATHERSTONEHAUGH 
OF MOUNTARARAT, F-M 
(H. HARDMAN) 
Is England anything today? 
Is Hampstead Heath? Is Villa Park? 
Is Somerset? Is Morecambe Bay? 
The Pool of London? Cutty Sark? 
The Swan of Avon so much junk? 
The Sage of Lichfield unknown dust? 
Shackleton in oblivion sunk? 
And Oates’s honour gone in rust? 
Is there no word of Albion now? 
No glitter from the ancient lamp? 
Where is the steadfast English brow, 
The English touch, the English stamp?, 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 453 
Set by Blossom 

The British Travel and Holidays Association 
endeavours to keep our foreign friends abreast 
of ‘the British way of life.’ Doubtless much of this 
information is supplemented by letters written 
home by foreign visitors to this country. Competi- 
tors are required to provide an extract (in English) 
from such a letter enlarging on one of our customs 
or sports. Limit: 150 words. Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
453, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by October 
28. Results on November 7. 





















APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BBC wishes to recruit trainees for journalistic 
posts in its News services. These comprise news 
and related programmes in Sound and Television, 
as well as in those Services directed to listeners 
overseas, Candidates should preferably be under 
thirty and of University standard and must have 
an active interest in currem affairs. After a 
training period trainees will be able to compete 
for journalistic posts, which include sub-editors, 
script-writers and reporters. Progress is possible 
n competition to senior editorial posts and to 
employment as foreign correspondents, Training 
salary. according to qualifications, not less than 
£825 p.a. Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed enevelope and quoting refer- 
ence G.839 “Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 
CHILD CARE OFFICER TRAINING. 
Trained CHILD CARE OFFICERS are 
urgently meeded. One year courses at 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Southampton 
earns aus the London School of 
Ec s available to holders of social 
science. ccmhian, or health visiting qualifica- 
tions. Graduates in other subjects and with 
Suitable experience can also be considered. 
Grants are available towards fees and main- 








Council in Child Care, 4 518 (44E), 
Horseferry House, London, $.W.1. 
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gives enormous satisfaction — shorthand 
in a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
phonetic, easy to read. Picase write for 
the free trial lesson to The of 
Specdhand (S9), Hills Rd., Ca 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS : (a) | Prin- 
cipal, (6) 2 Assistants, in Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food. Pensionable posts in Lon- 
don for men and women. Age, on 1/10/58, at 
least 31 for (a); at least 21 and normally under 
28 for (b). Ist or 2nd Class honours degree in 
agriculture, economics or related subject, or (pos- 
sibly) pass degree with special qualifications, or 
acceptable post-graduate Diploma, Principal post 
calis for at least 3 years’ experience in agricul- 
tural economics or related subjects; a knowledge 
of statistical methods will be an ad 


ART FILMS 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. Art Films. Sundays. 
2.30 and 3.45. October 19th: English Country 
‘Churches—Stained Glass at Fairford. October 
26th: Stanley Spencer 1: Cookham Village. 
Stanley Spencer 2: War and Peace. (1854). 


THEATRE 

















Duties include investigation of changes in 
financial conditions of agricultural industry and 
factors affecting agricultural output, analysis of 
farm acco and preparation of 
ous for ee tt advisory work. 
Men's London sala > (a) £1,450-£2,050, 
(b) £635-£1, 110, an on salary above minimum 
possible in both cases. Promotion prospects.—- 
Write Civil Service Commission, Burlington 

. for application form 
6th November, 





BBC requires Producer, Current Affairs Talks 
Department. Duties include initiation of talks 


and discussion programmes with particular re- 
of industry a economics. 


Essential include a 
tion and some evidence of specialist 


addressed 
— “Spt.”) 

Broadcast- 
ing House, London, W.1, within. five days. 





menen Sep, require editor for staff magazine 
” Experience of editorial 


ability should be _-y 
— sent t 
‘ C. Mattison, Personne! Department, 


to Mr. 

Kodak tsa Harrow, Middlesex. 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
Station). All Office 








TOWER. 7.30. Oct. 17, 18: ‘Romanoff and 
Juliet.’ Oct. 24, 25 (Mems. 26), 30, 31, Nov. 1: 
‘Lower Depths. oA t (6-9), CAN 3475 
(before 6), Canonbury N 





EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES 
AND MEETINGS 


A.LA, GALLERY, 15 Lisle St., Leicester Sq., 
W.C.2. AUTUMN EXHIBITION. Also picture 
Lending Library. Yearly subscription 1 gn.. 
and 7s. 6d. month per re 








KINGSWAY HOUSE CHURCH, 
DUKE STREET, W.1 (Nr. Selfridges). 
Series of Sunday evening addresses on Christian 
Faith in the Nuclear Age, starting 6.30, Oct. 
19. Introductory address by Danicl Jenkins. 
Addresses in succeeding weeks by Alastair 
Buchan, Philip Nocl-Baker, Alan Booth and 

Sir John Maud. 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 — Aa W.1. 
RECENT PAINTINGS by LOWRY. 
Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-1. — 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
EDWARD ARDIZZONE, HUMPHREY 
SPENDER, HENRY TRIVICK—3 Exhibitions, 
10-5. 30, Sats. 10-1. Til 22nd. 


NEW ATLANTIS FOUNDATION 
5th Annual Foundation Lecture, ‘The Philosophy 
of E e—God, Man and 
Cosmos,” by the Reverend Clifford Harley, Vice- 
Presidem of the Swedenborg Socicty. Friday, 
24th October, 1958, 8 p.m. The Swendenborg 
Hall, Barte~ Street, Bloomsbury Square. W.C.1. 


‘THE GREAT EXPERIMENT in American 
Literature.’ Second of 7 lectures on Tuesday 
6.30 p.m., presented by The Cultural 








AN EXHIBITION of Giass a 
| TIMO SARPANEVA and KAS PERANCK 
, an@ PAOLA VENINI. of_ Italy. 
ae 20th to November Ist. Lower Ground 
Floor, LLANDS of Knightsbrid ac, S.W.1. 
FILMS AND D DIRECTORS 
sented by the British Film Institute, adjacent 
to the National Film Theatre. South Bank, 
Waterloo, 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. (Sunday, 2 to 9 
p.m.), until 26th October, 





October 
gE. T. Joy. 1855). 





Affairs Office, American Embassy, 41 Grosvenor 
Square. Professor Norman Jeffares (Univ. of 
Leeds) speaks on “Whitman and the Barbaric 
Yawp,” 21. 

THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES : TREVOR 
BELL Paintings. Daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork 
Street, 
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WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Women’s 
International Art Club Annual Exhibition. Week- 
days 11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


PERS ONAL 


A CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, qua- 
lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, fears, habits, complexes, compulsions, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia - R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St., W.1. 
A GOOD HOME is one where you'll always 
find plenty of that wonderful RAYNER’S 
INDIAN MANGO CHUTNEY—from all good 
grocers. 


ABATE TENSION AND NERVOUS STRESS. 
Overcome lack of confidence, anxiety. insomnia, 
blushing, stammer, migraine. asthma. eczema 
and allergies. Consult Charles B. Law, 
M.B.H.A., Hypnotherapist and Hypnoanalyst, 12 
AMarman Drive, Cricklewood, N.W.2. GLA 0382. 


CANCER PATIENT (82004) Poor Woman (74), 
condition incurable, is looked after by devoted 
sister, but grants are needed for extra nourish- 
ment. Please help us to care for her. Jewellery 
welcomed.+National Society for Cancer Relief 
(Appeal C.7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS, Ex- 
clusive designs by Annigoni, Michael Ayrton, 
Henry Moore. John Piper, etc.. etc.. in aid of 
National Fund for Polio Research. Send foolscap 
s.a.e. for illustrated price list to Christmas Card 
Dept., NFPR Office, Well End, Bourne End, 
Bucks. 

SENCORE? invites you to discuss O'Neill's ‘Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night’ with Wayland Young, 
Margaret Rawlings, Peter Wood, Donald Ogden 
Stewart, Joseph Losey, at 7.30, Wed., 22 Oct.. 
Shaftesbury Hotel, W.C.2. Tickets 3s. 6d. Please 
come early. 

FOOTBALL — Particulars of a_ statistical 
method of forecasting results.—Box 1355. 


FOREIGN | girls available ‘au pair or as 
Mothers’ Helps: short-long periods. — Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 
KNI 9906. 


HEADED NOTEPAPER.,. Your address and tele- 
phone number printed on fine wae note- 
paper, 100 sheets, 7s. 6d.: 500, 27s. Samples on 
request. —Hutson, 51 Elm Road, Reading. 


IF YOU MAKE SPEECHES would you like 
them to be BETTER speeches? Many already 
competent speakers have increased their power 
with audiences by advice from John Radcliff, 
a speaker's coach of wide experience, Might he 
not be of equal use to you?—Write for particu- 
lars, 50 Avenue Road. Herne Bay 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Ficrtag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
research of all kinds.—Box 4161. 


MASSAGE TREATMENT (Visiting). — Mr. 
Barker (L.C.S.P. Phys.). — Phone FUL 3875 
(mornings). 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments, David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
531), 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 


SKI-ING IN GRINDELWALD. Vacancies in 
privately organised parties, Live in chalet, 14 
days’ ski-inz, 30 gns.—Write Box 4199. 

TV SNACKS and Cocktail Canapes are delicious 
with Burgess Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
TV URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our Cor- 
respondence Course can teach you to earn big 
money this year Personal coaching by top 
TV script writers.—Prospectus from Dept. 105, 
Television Writing School, 7 Harley Street, 
London, W.1. 

“THE NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATING TREATMENT. 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 

Tel. : AMBassador 4041. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES — open to all 


U.C.C., founded 1887, has prepared many 
thousands of students by post for London 
University Degrees (obtainable without 
residence). Courses of Study are provided for 
General Certificate of Education (for Entrance 
requirements), and the Final examinations 
for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D. 
Staff of ‘highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


@ PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 














THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN 7201. 

TORY PARTY. What Sort of Tory Party Do 
We Want? Importam series of articles in the 
new issue of ‘Crossbow,’ 2s. 9d. post free, or 
10s. a year from 22 St. Giles High Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

WHEN is a wine like a melody? When it’s EI 
Cid Sherry. That's the superb Amontillado that 
has all the flavour of slow, old Spanish tunes. 
It pleases the palate as music eurwes the ear. 


“SCHOLARSHIPS 


A MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP of £400 
for Musical Composition will be offered for com- 
petition early in 1959, preferably for travel or 
study abroad, Students under the age of 30 and 
ordinarily resident in Gt, Britain or any part of 
Ireland will be eligibie. Particulars from the Hon. 
Sec.. Mr. J. R. Stainer, ‘Redcote,’ 48 Port Hill 
Gardens, Shrewsbury. 


“EDUCATIONAL 


CHALLENGE OF CHANGE: Art, Atom, 
Automation, Countryside, European Com- 
munity, New Nations, Schools, Travel : Novem- 
ber 3rd-7th. Residential course in the Somer- 
set Education Committee’s College for Adult 
Education. Free, £7 7s.—Details from the War- 
den, Dillington House, Ilminster, Somerset. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D., 
Degree and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice, Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretary College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, w.1 - MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


LITERARY 


‘SO AT LAST I come to the LSJ.’ If you have 
been writing for years and getting nowhere, why 
not get the LSJ to help you? Persona! coaching 
by correspondence has brought success to many. 
Free book from Prospectus Department, London 
School of Journalism. 19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
‘There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


LE LIVRE FRANCAIS s‘achéte chez 
HACHETTE, 127 Regent Street, W.1. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23 FREE, ‘The Professional Touch.’ 
eens Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23 

Sarre [TE FOR PROFIT. Send today for free 24- 
page booklet, which describes the openings for 
new writers . reveals that you can make extra 
income by writing, wherever you live... 
shows that R.I, students have sold work to over 
1,750 publications—a record without parallel— 
and that many earn while learning.—Regent 
Institute (Dept. 85z), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


YOUR WRITING success begins with ‘KNOW- 
HOW.” FREE year’s subscription to Britain's 
foremost magazine for Writers. You can, also, 
win one of Two Hundred Prizes in fascinating 
Competition. Send for Free R.3, ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success." No Sales—No Fees 
tuition.—B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd.. 
List, which is now available. 
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RICHARD HOGGART, Iris Murdoch, etc., 
discuss the future of the Establishment in 
CONVICTION, 19s _ p.f., from Hampstead’s 
HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP, 11 High Street, 
N.W.3 (HAM 2218). 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
AUTHORS’ 'MSS., any length, ‘typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. ~~ a —Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., . (GER 1067-9). 


BEST DUPLICATING & THEE Agency in 
the North offer you a good 24-hr. service. 
Highest standard of work at reasonable price 
Price. Secretarial Bureau, 26 Corporation St., 
Manchester 4, DEAnsgate 6209. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured, Min. charge 44. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon, — Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 








, TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 


lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria St., London, S.W.1, 
and so help Grenfell’s medical work for the 
Labrador fishermen. Iilus, leafiet on request. 


HONEY. Pure Honey from the Specified Country 
of Origin. Not blended with any other. As ex- 
quisite as it is pure and wholesome. Our own 
packs, unobiainable elsewhere. Convenient drums 
with lids holding 7 Ib. net. New Zealand, 24s.; 
Guatemala, 28s.: Californian Orange Blossom, 
28s. Post Paid. Delivery as required. Christmas 
orders as soon as possible please.—SHILLING 
oe CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 


NEW CURTAINS FOR CHRISTMAS, Hand 
finished, lined or unlined velour curtains delivered 
second week in December to any address in 
United Kingdom. Please state colours and lengths 
required when writing for free patterns.. — 
Camerons, 25 Wormwood Street, London, EC.2. 


SUITABLE TO ALL, including yourself. Cards 
and notepaper printed with address, etc. Send 
24d. stamp for samples and prices: S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL | MEALS. § See HONEY, “under 
Christmas Gifts. 


CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips, White, 20 in, x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1/3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16. 





CHRONIC CATARRH commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months” supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dictary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS:« and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


HOME-MADE TUCK posted direct to your sons 
and daugiters at school.—Please write for par- 
ticulars, ‘Cookery Nook,’ Walberswick, South- 
wold, Suffolk. 








For central heating and all the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost jm 


d 


JANITOR BOILERS LTD - 


I 


SOLID FUEL 
AND OIL-FIRED 


MEANS HOME COMFORT 


BOILERS 


Get details from your Heating En pone or Builders’ Merchant 


AMBERLEY - SURREY 
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PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 64. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re. 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold, 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust. men’s 38 to 48. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


OUR OCTOBER OFFER 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 2 oz. tin Whole 
Roast Duck, 1 Ib. tin Skinless and Defatted 
Prague Ham, 14} oz. tin Asparagus tips, 1 |b 
tin Finest Ox Tongue, 7} oz. tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork and a 30 oz, tin of Choice 
Dessert Pears. Sent for only £2 15s. Od. post 
paid, c.w.o." two cartons £5 7s. 6d. Send for our 
Special Christmas Gift List which is now 


available. 
Grays 
Dept. S.P.. Green Hill, Worcester. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm. 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus 
trated catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 


GARDENING 


HARDY GERANIUMS, completely frost-proof, 
Thrive outdoors all year round without protec- 
tion. Red, Pink, Rose, Blue, Violet, etc., 34s 
dozen.—_J. MACGREGOR, Plant Specialists, 
LARKHALL, LANARKSHIRE 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL ~ RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms), English and Continental cuisine 
Wine & Beer Licence. Persona! attention of Pro- 
prietors. 

Telephone : : _KENsington 4567. 


ACCOMMODATION 
FLORENCE— —Furnished Flat to let, 2 rooms, 
kitchen (refrigerator), bathroom, — Ring GUL 
4225 after 8 p.m. 


THE RIGHT PERSON to share | your flat, or 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 
client now comes to us by personal recom- 
mendation. — Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545/6. 





HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS “HOTEL, | W.C.1. Bed 
Breakfast. Singie room 28s., Double room 
No surcharge. Near King’s Cross, Euston 
St. Pancras Stations, EUSton 1456. 


LO.W. STILL ENJOYS SUMMER 

At Farringford Hotel you can enjoy a Summer 
holiday in Autumn, for there is still warmth in 
the sun here. This attractive hotel (once the 
home of Lord Tennyson), and its charming 
cottage annexes offer superlative cuisine and 
service, Also facilities for tennis, Toe and other 
sports. Fully licensed. A.A., A.C.—Details 
from the Manager, FARRINGEORD HOTEL, 
FRESHWATER, I1.0.W. 


WINTER SPORTS AND 
TRAVEL 


COOK’S ‘SKI-ING ON A SHOESTRING?’ pro- 
gramme brings Europe's ski-slopes within your 
reach with budget holidays designed specially 
for youthful pockets. An 8-day ski-ing holi- 
day in Aust‘ia for £21 4s. all found is one 
example. Accommodation is simple, but food is 
good—the fun unlimited, and couchettes on 
the journey for everyone.—Write for brochure: 
THOS, COOK & SON LTD., Dept. H/C/V. 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1, and branches, 
also from Dean & Dawson Offices. 


WINTER ON ITALIAN RIVIERA at at DIANO 
MARINA in hotel providing hygienic condi- 
tions. Italian dishes. All-in tariff £1 per day.— 
Apply to G. Bloor, 12 Forest ‘Lane 
Harrogate, Yorks. 


WINTER 
WHERE IT’S WARMER 


The place? JERSEY Geaee of the Channel 
Isles. The hotel? The ‘OMMAROO. the 
island’s most comfortable rendezvous fot 
Winter residents. Superbly situated right by 
the sea, yet within easy reach of St ‘Helier 
and two splendid 18-hole golf courses. 100 
rooms with centra! heating 4 spacious 
lounges, cocktai! bar and really exc -ellent 
cuisine. TV, table-tennis and cinema show ip 
the hotel. Tourism Category—First Register 
A.A. and R.A.C. recommended. Inclusive 
Winter terms from 8} gens. weekly. Write for 
brochure. 
OMMAROO HOTEL 
HAVRE-DES-PAS, JERSEY. CHANNEL ISLANDS 


(A.A. and R.A.C. recommended) 
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